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lass  around  the  Chesterfields  and 
it's  pleasure  time  for  everybody  .  .  .  smoking 
pleasure  that  only  the  right  combination  of 
the  world's  best  cigarette  tobaccos  can  give  you. 

Chesterfields  make  good  friends  . . .  they're 
milder,  definitely  better-tasting  and  cooler-smok- 
ing. Everybody  who  smokes  them  likes  them. 
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Copyright  1941,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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WE  OVERHEARD  some  of  the 
N.  U.  smoothies  discussing  the 
Navy  Ball  the  other  day — all  of 
which  reminds  us  that  the  formal 
season  is  descending  on  us. 
BLUM'S  answer  to  your  plea  is  a 
black  sateen  semi-formal  gown 
with  a  billowy  skirt  appliqued  in 
an  all-over  scroll  pattern  of  pink 
taffeta.  More  on  the  decolletage 
side  is  the  vivid  red  dress  at 
CARSON'S  made  of  the  new  silk 
corduroy.  If  you  go  in  for  sleek 
sophistication  try  something  black. 
We  saw  one  at  the  HUB  with  tiny 
straps  anchoring  the  dropped 
shoulders  and  a  torso  length  bo- 
dice of  velvet  plus  a  flouncy  taffeta 
skirt. 


PEOPLE  ARE  ALL  TALKING 
ABOUT  "winter  white"  fashions 
— and  particularly  about  the 
smooth  white  dress  down 
MILBURN'S.  Made 
of  a  very  fine  flan- 
nel, it  has  a  round 
neckline  and  brace- 
let length  sleeves 
piped  in  red.  Slit 
pockets  slant  down 
from  a  set-in  waist 
band,  and  the  full 
skirt  is  appliqued 
with  tiny  felt  flow- 
ers around  the  hem- 
line. If  you're  not  the  favorite 
topic  of  conversation  when  you 
wear  this  dress,  then  we'll  ven- 
ture to  say  that  you  just  aren't 
talking  and  you're  probably  out 
with  the  wrong  boy. 


IF  YOU  EAVESDROP  (and  we 
always  do  I  you'll  hear  lots  about 
"bold  color  with  black"'  as  fea- 
tured by  Vogue.  Just  in  case 
you're  confused,  and  don't  know 
what  we  mean,  run  down  to  Field's 
and  take  a  peak  at  the  stunning 
green  and  black  combination 
that's  guaranteed  to  cause 
a  riot  in  any  stag  line. 
The  dress  is  a  simulated 
two-piece  job  of  black 
silk  crepe  with  long 
sleeves  of  brilliant  green 
cleverly  worked  into  a 
gathered  shoulder-line.  A 
below-the-hip  length  pep- 
lum  boasts  unpressed 
pleats  designed  to  flatter  any  fig- 
ure. Another  touch  of  green  is 
added  at  the  belt  for  good  meas- 
ure. The  dress  itself  would  be 
enough  to  remember  you  by,  but 
the  startling  color  arrangement 
makes  it  doubly  emphatic. 


THE  GALS  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
MEN  are  going  into  ecstasies  over 
red  this  season  and  there  are 
plenty  of  reds  to  choose  from. 
Our  vote,  however,  goes  to 
the  Chinese  red  silk  crepe  at 
STEVENS'  for  luscious  color  plus 
tricky  style.  The  dress  we  "re  talk- 
ing about  has  the  currently  popu- 
lar dropped  waistline,  an  accor- 
dion pleated  skirt,  and  a  sequin 
and  pearl  trimmed  neckline.  It's 
tops  in  anybody's  language. 
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BETWEEN     THE      COVERS 

FEELING  SLIGHTLY  JOCULAR  one  eve- 
ning, we  leafed  through  a  pile  of  manuscripts 
on  the  editorial  desk  (drop  all  contributions 
in  the  wire  basket  on  the  right! )  and  delicate- 
ly pulled  out  every  third  one.  There!  we  said 
patting  the  pile,  is  an  issue\ 

On  top  is  Bill  Otto  and  Sully.  Besides 
being  funny,  it  takes  a  crack  at  something 
you  all  know  about  but  which  no  one  talks 
about.  Bill  is  that  courteous  boy  with  blonde 
curls  who  won  five  dollars  for  being  so  cour- 
teous. To  an  automobile.  He  admits  he  is 
smarter  than  most  people. 

Then  there  is  that  serious  bit  about  Mc- 
Govern.  Harry  Foulks,  who  wrote  it,  never 
smiles.  We  saw  him  begin  to  smile  once  and 
he  was  so  embarrassed  that  he  shocked  right 
back  into  grimness.  Harry  had  a  long  talk 
with  Mr.  McGovern,  however.    Page  twelve. 

We  had  something  all  planned  for  page 
sixteen,  when  someone  found  a  manuscript. 
Behind  it  was  Howard  Newcomb  Morse. 
Howard,  of  Europe  and  romanticism  and  a 
certain  continental  manner.  Marionette  has 
that  subtle  something  about  it.  Note  illus- 
tration. 

Rosanne  Smith  goes  around  wondering  all 
the  time.  She  wondered  her  way  right  into 
Don't  Lean  On  The  Glass.  About  just  what 
those  things  in  the  library  are! 

Now,  if  you  haven't  looked  at  this  maga- 
zine at  all  (and  if  you  haven't  you'd  better 
hurry  right  up  and  do  it  because  the  person 
looking  over  your  shoulder  is  getting  mighty 
impatient)  you're  probably  wondering  who 
wrote  about  old  pots.  Someday  we'll  tell  you 
about  Jerry  Wesley.  It's  been  an  office  ghost 
for  years. 

From  our  You've-Felt-This-Way-Too  de- 
partment comes  the  cover  picture,  which,  we 
feel,  explains  itself.  Feeling  hep  and  happy 
is  Swede  Wheatfield  Johnson,  blonde  Sigma 
Chi,  and  Joe  Ellen  Rodefeld,  Tri  Delt,  in 
Milburns  special  outfit  for  super  sports.  Like 
watching  football  games! 
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I  ZIP-II\!     ZIP -OUT 
i SPORT     COATS 

Many  Have  Body  and 
Sleeves  Lined  With  Chamoisette 


Tremendous  selection,  tremendous  sav- 
ings! Harris-type  tweeds!  Camel  tone 
wrap-arounds!     "Bal"    and    "Boy"    styles. 


THE f HUB 

SHERMAN  AND  CHURCH  • 


MILBURNITE" 

for  NOVEMBER 


Pretty  as  a  picture  .  .  .  under  grey  or  sunny  skies,  for  football  games,  visiting  week-ends, 

coke   dates,   sorority   teas,   or   just   looking   your    best.     An    all-occasion    outfit    of    all-wool 

smooth-surfaced   twill,   finely   tailored  in   the  softest  dressmaker  version. 

Wheat,  New  Blue,  Hush  Green.    Sizes  10-20.    $25.00 

MILBURN'S  ON    CHURCH    STREET    IN    EVANSTON 
ALSO  AT  KREMER'S,  PALMER  HOUSE,  CHICAGO 


A  BIRD'S 
EYE  J  VIEW 


if, 


HERE  HAVE  BEEN  TIMES  when  we  thought  the  con- 
versations that  go  on  at  most  bull  sessions  rather  trivial 
— but  we  finally  ran  into  one  of  merit.  A  group  of  men 
about  town  were  swapping  risque  yarns  over  John  Schramm's 
beer  and  five  poor  hands  of  spit-in-the-ocean  the  other  after- 
noon, when  one  inquired,  "Who  the  hell  makes  up  these  dirty 
stories   in  the   first   place?" 

Our  fantastic  mind  pictures  thousands  of  uncleanly  little 
hunchbacked  men,  all  fiendishly  smoking  marajuana  and 
laughing  hysterically.  Occasionally  one  flings  an  old  copy 
of  Breezy  Stories  into  the  dank  atmosphere  and  madly 
screams,  "If  you've  heard  this  one  be- 
fore, stop  me!" 

How  the  stories  get  to  us  we  don't 
know.  The  Beta  we  heard  them  from 
said  his  girl  told  them  to  him.  As  far 
as  we  know,  she  never  smokes  mara- 
juana. 


A  SMALL,  but  not  to  be  ignored, 
group  of  rather  cynical  frosh  have  been 
gaining  strength  these  days.  As  evi- 
dence we  offer  one  impish  green  cap's 
comment,  "  'Northwestern  and  her  pret- 
ty girls,'  phooey!"  We  don't  know  just 
why  we're  so  fond   of  this   little  story,  but  we  are. 


WE'VE  BEEN  RATHER  CONFUSED,  of  late,  by  a  conflict 
between  two  of  our  profs,  as  to  Northwestern's  best  known 
qualities.  We'd  like  to  get  the  whole  detestible  little  thing 
ironed  out,  so  that  we  could  tell  our  friends  and  write  home  to 
mother  about  it.  Would  Professors  Schilpp  and  Wright  please 
get  together  and  work  our  problem  out  for  us?  Is  Northwest- 
ern famous  as  a  playschool  or  has  it  gained  its  renown  from 
the  abundance  of  cheating  in  examinations?  Needless  to  say, 
if  either  is  true,  we've  been  laboring  under  a  relatively  naive 
impression  for  these  many  years. 

ALMOST  TOO  SMART  REPARTEE  recently  overheard  at 
Box  Stall  on  Golf  Road:  Said  a  neophyte  to  his  anxious  fe- 
male companion,  as  he  poured  her  what  proved  to  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly long  one,  "Say  when!"  The  reply  came  dreamily 
back,  "Right  after  this  drink  .   .   ."    You  may  either  arch 


your  eyebrows  or  leave  the  room.    For  ourselves,  we  stayed! 

THAT  FUSS  THEY'RE  KICKING  UP  across  the  water  has 
fostered  quite  a  few  little  business  ventures.  One  of  the  nicest, 
we  think,  is  this  new  one  that  features  cotton  slips  with  Amer- 
ican flags  sewn  on  the  bodice.  Our  hopes  are  high  that  those 
males  with  non-sense-of-decency  will,  at  last,  be  discouraged 
by  a  pang  of  patriotism. 

NOW  THAT  THE  FALL  EQUINOX  IS  PAST,  the  World 
Series  decided,  football  underway,  and  Joe  Louis  has  decided 
not  to  retire,  we  can  settle  down  to  the 
humdrum  of  chaotic  Europe.  There  is 
a  certain  irony  in  the  fact  that  pint- 
sized  collegiate  minds  derive  more 
stimulation  from  I-M  tactics  and  coke 
dates  than  the  to-be-revered  foreign  sit- 
uation. Eminent  wiser  heads  figure 
these  trivialities  as  stop-gaps  and, 
therefore,  they  say,  not  so  despicable. 
At  this  point  we  may  all  take  our 
tongues  from  our  cheeks. 


NOT  ALL  IS  FRIVOLITY  in  the 
Purple  Parrot  office.  Not  all  is  cultural 
loafing  or  folderol  of  the  baser  sort,  for  from  this  discourag- 
ing environment  has  occasionally  come  some  analytical 
thinking  that  is  truly  startling.  Has  anyone,  beside  us.  no- 
ticed that  those  long  pearl  nooses  that  hang  in  a  slip-knot 
from  many  an  attractive  throat  make  a  noise  not  unlike  this 
page  being  pulled  from   a  typewriter? 

WE  WERE  RATHER  AMUSED  by  one  end  of  a  recent 
telephone  conversation  we  overheard.  More  so,  we  mean,  than 
we  are  usually  amused  by  ends  of  telephone  conversations. 
There  was  a  definite  national  defense  note  in  this  particular 
conversation.  What  we  could  catch  of  the  other  voice  denot- 
ed that  it  was  obviously  feminine.  Hence,  who  can  blame  us, 
with  our  mid- Victorian  beliefs,  at  being  shocked  at  our  end 
exclaiming,  "What!   Won't  the  army  take  you?" 

AN  INTERESTING,  or  possibly  uninteresting,  conjecture 
keeps  coming  back  to  us  so  often       (Continued  on  page  28) 
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Are  YOU  Low-Brow? 

How  is  your  knowledge  of  the  lower 
social  strata? 


IX  NDERLINE  the  one  answer  that  is 
correct   or    most   nearly   correct. 

1.  "Ball  and  chain"  refers  to  a:  watch 
ornament,  wife,  surveying  device, 
sculptor's  tool 

2.  To  "beef"  means  to:  diet,  promise 
action,  complain,  substitute 

3.  "Grunt"  is  a  name  applied  to: 
dwarfs,  marines,  inexperienced 
workers,  bellhops 

4.  To  "give  the  bird"  is  to:  heckle, 
give  a  dinner  party,  double-cross, 
pay  tuition 

5.  "On  the  blink"  means:  On  a  spree, 
out  of  repair,  flirting,  on  probation 

6.  A  "Gapper"  is:  on  addict  in  need 
of  dope,  ditch  digger,  consumptive, 
fishing  rod 


7.  "Broad"  is  a  slang  term  for  a: 
negro,  woman,  religious  fanatic, 
southerner 

8.  "Bull"  is  a  common  expression 
for:  bunk,  violent  threat,  deceit, 
great  energy 

9.  To  "burn"  is  to:  sin,  warn,  betray, 
electrocute 

10.  "Caboodle"  signifies  a:  railway  car, 
jail,  the  whole  lot,  dance 

11.  A  "Cartwheel"  is  a:  Canadian 
dime,  square  dance,  roulette,  dollar 

12.  "Cheaters"  are:  overshoes,  spec- 
tacles, football  spies,  bluepoints 

13.  A  "Dip"  is  an :  old  horse,  amuse- 
ment park,  pickpocket,  red-head 

14.  "In  the  dog  house"  means:  in  dis- 
favor, jealous,  ill,  on  a  sucker  list 

15.  "Dominie"  is  a  term  referring  to  a: 
game,  priest,  sugar,  profanity 

16.  The  term  "to  fade"  is  used  in: 
dice,  golf,  billiards,  horse  racing 

17.  A  "Fink"  refers  to  a:  strike-break- 
er, instructor,  razor,  carnation 


18.  To  be  "Flush"  means  to  be:  drunk, 
ivell  supplied  with  money,  on  pro- 
bration,  angry 

19.  A  "Floozey"  is  a:  bad  defeat, 
phonograph,  cocktail,  girl 

20.  The  term  "Shiv"  refers  to  a:  bad 
cold,  deliriums,  chaplain,  knife 

21.  To  "fork  over"  means  to:  relin- 
quish, pass  the  buck,  examine  hast- 
ily, betray 

22.  A  "Frog"  is  a:  railroad  worker, 
prostitute,  thief,  Frenchman 

23.  A  "Goon"  refers  to  a:  strong-arm 
man,  cuspidor,  large  fish,  ballet 
dancer 

24.  How  many  dollars  is  a  "Grand"? 
A  million,  a  thousand,  a  hundred, 
ten 

25.  "Hant"  is  a  name  referring  to  a: 
stolen  car,  gangster's  girl,  ghost, 
insect 

26.  To  be  "leery"  means  to  be:  one- 
sided, vulgar,  suspicious,  weak 

27.  A  "Harp"  is  a:  bowling  device, 
Irishman,  shyster,  old  woman 

28.  "Heft"  signifies:  weight,  speed, 
accuracy,  persistence 

29.  "On  the  lam"  means  to:  submit, 
escape  hastily,  suffer,  feign  death 

30.  To  be  "hep"  means  to  be:  vigorous, 
well  informed,  successful,  lazy 

31.  "Java"  is  a  common  term  for:  ne- 
groes, fruit,  coffee,  enamel 

32.  "To  highball"  is  to:  stagger,  tip- 
toe, dance,  go  at  top  speed 

33.  A  "Plug"  is  a:  horse,  cigar,  union 
leader,  coach 

34.  "Pins"  refer  to  one's:  legs,  fingers, 
arms,  feet 

35.  To  "hit  the  ceiling"  means  to:  blow 
up  emotionally,  be  inspired,  faint, 
become  rich 


36.  To  "hit  the  hay"  means  to:  eat 
breakfast,  reform,  go  to  bed,  shad- 
ow-box 

37.  The  term  "Jack"  refers  to  a:  coun- 
terfeiter, dope  fiend,  money,  sworn 
rival 

38.  A  "jag"  is  a:  spree,  stool-pigeon, 
night  club,  trap 

39.  To  "jibe"  means  to:  dance,  fit,  di- 
minish, speed  up 

40.  To  "knock  down"  means  to:  com- 
plicate, apologize,  embezzle,  resign 

41.  "Murphy"  is  a  term  applied  to: 
eggs,  steaks,  melons,  potatoes 

42.  To  "lamp"  is  to:  look  at,  expose, 
understand,  suspect 

43.  "The  Long  Green"  refers  to:  bowl- 
ing alleys,  Indian  summer,  paper 
money,  spinach 

44.  A  "Lunger"  is  a:  consumptive, 
track  star,  barker,  vain  person 

45.  Something  that  is  "the  McCoy"  is: 
profound,  deceptive,  prejudiced, 
genuine 

46.  A  "Mick"  is  a:  musician,  Irishman, 
jockey,  minstrel 

47.  A  "Moodier"  is  a:  glutton,  sleep- 
walker, beggar,  silent  partner 


48.  "Panty-waist"  refers  to  an:  effemi- 

nate    man.     gambler,    dishwasher, 
masculine  woman 

49.  "P.D.Q."  means:  secretly,  quietly, 
quickly,  please  reply 

50.  "Pineapple"  is  a  slang  term  for  a: 
bowling  ball.  bomb,  stolen  car.  free 
pass. 

(Answers  on  page  32) 
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1941  EDITION  of  our  famous  football  and  campus  "find" 
.  .  .  practically  two  coats  in  one!  Wear  it  now  as  a  fully- 
lined  topcoat  .  .  .  later  just  slip  in  the  separate  fur  $  O  C 
lining  complete  with  fleecy  windbreaker  sleeves.       ^J  *J 
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TOGGERY  SHOP  ENSEMBLES 

ilHahe  uou  the  winner  in  anu  fashion  Held 

Gordon  Anderson,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  could  undoubtedly  wear  this  camel  shade  wool  jacket  to  the  game 
Saturday  and  then  to  the  get-together  afterwards.  The  coat  is  sure  to  pass  his  brothers'  taste  for  fine 
tailoring,  15.00.  And  Carson's  Men's  Shop  knows  the  partiality  of  north  campus  men  to  covert  slacks 
in  brown,  natural  or  gray,  8.50.  Argyle  sweater,  3.50.  Hat,  5.00 

Craig  Clemens,  Acacia,  has  found  a  three-in-one  combination  worthy  of  any  man  s  praise.  A  brown, 
tan,  gray  or  covert  tone  wool  suit  with  contrasting  slacks — a  touchdown  for  his  wardrobe.  Complete, 
32.50.  Under  his  jacket  Craig  wears  a  corduroy  vest,  plaid-backed  for  victory,  3.95.  Hat,  5.00 

Toggery  Shop,  Second  Floor  —  Men's  Accessories,  First  Floor 

CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO. 
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Sally  Thomas,  Delta  Delta  Delta,  knows  a  triumph  every  time.  In  a  pumpkin  yellow  cardigan 
jacket  suit  with  shirt  collar  she  is  perfectly  dressed  for  spectator  sports  or  campus.  Detail  is  clever 
with  envelope  pockets  to  hide  memos  or  letters,  17.95.  A  knit  cap  for  Sally's  head  is  the  latest  bit  of 
whimsy — with  a  tassel  that  invites  a  pull,  2.95 

Ann  Hann,  Alalia  Clii  Omega,  at  Dyche  Stadium  looks  warm  as  toast  in  her  boxy  plaid  coat  of  100% 
wool.  The  soft  plum  pattern  accented  with  gold-orange  blends  with  fall  clothes  and  is  "tops"  over  suits. 
When  snow  flurries  come,  the  roomy  pockets  will  invite  constant  use,  39.95.    Smart  cloche  hat,  3.95. 

College  Shop,  Fourth  Floor  —  Millinery,  Fifth  Floor 

CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO. 
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WILLIAM      OTTO 

Illustrated  by  Dageforde 


Swanson    was   phenomenal 
.  .  .  and  the  board  of  trus- 
tees was  broke. 
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T  WAS  A  COOL,  bright  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the 
athletic  board  of  directors  of  Gale  University  was  pleased. 
The  directors  were  seated  around  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
luncheon  table  just  before  the  important  football  game  of 
the  season. 

"Perfect  day,"  said  the  chairman  of  the  board.  "Perfect." 

"Certainly  is,"  said  the  vice-chairman  who  was  finishing 
nibbling  on  a  ripe  olive. 

"Ought  to  be  a  big  gate."  said  the  chairman.  "Day  like 
this — biggest  rival — championship  at  stake.  Thank  God  it's  a 
nice  day." 

"I  suppose,"  offered  the  secretary-treasurer,  "that  Sully 
Swanson  will  be  playing?"    He  looked  a  bit  worried. 

"Of  course,"  replied  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  each 
of  them  shuddering  at  the  thought  of  Sully  Swanson's  not 
playing.    "Naturally." 

"That  boy  will  create  a  problem,  I'm  afraid,"  said  the 
secretary-treasurer,  relieved  at  knowing  Sully  would  play,  yet 
anxious  over  a  bigger  problem  that  was  troubling  him. 

"Nonsense."  replied  the  chairman.    "Let's  get  going.'" 

The  directors  were  right.  The  football  stands  were  filled 
with  the  largest  crowd  in  the  history  of  the  university.  But 
it  was  not  just  the  nice  day  that  did  it.  Everyone  was  there 
to  see  Sully  Swanson  play  against  the  school's  biggest  rival. 
Of  course,  the  nice  day  was  an  extra  incentive,  for  it  was  re- 
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ported  that  Sully  worked  best  on  days  when  the  atmosphere 
was  clear. 

Sully,  indeed,  was  in  perfect  form;  for  the  team  won,  257 
to  nothing.  It  was  the  last  play  that  pleased  the  crowd  most. 
The  opponents  had  somehow  managed  to  get  the  ball  down 
to  Gale's  three  yard  line,  and  it  looked  for  a  while  as  if  Gale 
might  be  scored  against  for  the  first  time  all  season.  But 
Sully  was  on  hand  to  fly  up  to  meet  a  forward  pass,  to  circle 
slowly  over  the  teams'  heads,  and  then  to  fly  magnificently 
down  the  field,  for  a  97  yard  hop  to  a  touchdown.  It  was 
this  spectacular  kind  of  play  that  the  alumni  liked  to  talk 
about  at  their  fraternity  houses  after  the  game.  It  was  this 
kind  of  play  that  earned  for  Sully  Swanson  the  name.  "The 
Bird",  among  the  rival  teams  in  the  conference. 

The  following  Monday  after  the  game,  the  athletic  board 
of  directors  met  for  its  weekly  conference.  It  was  at  this 
meeting  that  the  secretary-treasurer  laid  before  the  board  a 
full  explanation  of  his  fears  over  Sully  Swanson. 

"So  you  see.  gentlemen,"  he  concluded  his  somewhat 
tedious  explanation,  "we've  simply  got  to  give  Sully  Swan- 
son more.   I  can  see  no  other  solution  to  the  problem." 

"But  he  couldn't  just  up  and  fly  off  to  some  other  school 
at  this  stage  of  the  game."  said  the  vice-chairman.  "What 
school  would  take  him — midseason  like  this?  I  think  we 
have  nothing  to  worry  about." 
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"But  you  fail,"  continued  the  secretary-treasurer,  "to  rec- 
ognize fully  the  importance  of  the  situation.  Sully  Swanson 
has  absolutely  refused  to  play  basketball  for  us  this  winter 
unless  we  pay  him  more.  And  if  you  remember  correctly, 
there  is  nothing  in  his  contract  that  specifically  requires  him 
to  play  basketball.    We  are  completely  at  his  mercy." 

"And  we  certainly  can't  afford  not  to  have  him  play 
basketball,"  offered  the  chairman,  thoughtfully.  "The  assist- 
ance he  is  receiving  now  is  drawing  heavily  on  our  funds. 
I  know.  We  will  need  the  added  gate  receipts  from  the 
basketball  games  to  make  this  a  profitable  year.  We  surely 
can't  afford  to  go  in  the  hole  the  year  we  have  the  greatest 
collegiate  drawing  card  in  history." 

"But,"  said  the  vice-chairman,  clearing  his  throat  and 
sitting  up  straighter  in  his  chair,  "will  what  more  we  have 
to  pay  him  be  taken  care  of  by  the  added  gate  receipts?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  secretary-treasurer.    "Undoubtedly." 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  chairman  addressing  the 
group  of  assistants  on  the  board,  who  had  been  listening 
eagerly  to  the  discussion,  "I  believe  we  shall  have  to  meet 
Sully  Swanson's  demands." 

The  board,  in  a  body,  sighed  and  smiled  with  great  relief 
that  the  matter  had  been  solved.  The  members  greatly  dis- 
liked such  disturbing  matters,  and  they  more  cheerfully  went 
on  to  the  preparation  of  the  financial  report  of  an  exception- 
ally successful  football  season.  Sully  Swanson's  assistance 
would  not  be  too  heavy  a  drain  on  the  profits  now. 

As  the  winter  season  progressed,  Sully  was  clearly  the 
idol  of  the  campus  as  well  as  the  main  attraction  on  the 
basketball  team.  He  flew  swiftly  here  and  there  about  the 
campus  on  days  when  the  atmosphere  was  clear  and  bright. 
On  days  when  there  were  cold  blizzards  and  when  the 
weather  was  generally  disagreeable,  he  drove  around  town  in 
his  new  automobile  purchased  for  him  by  the  athletic  board. 
His  suite  of  rooms  in  the  town's  best  hotel  was  the  scene  of 
many  exciting  parties;  for  Sully  was  in  a  position  enjoyed 
by  few  of  the  other  members  of  the  university.  He  was  well 
compensated  for  his  extremely  curious  ability  and  for  the 
use  to  which  he  put  it  in  making  Gale  University  the  leading 
university  in  all  important  athletic  contests. 

His  basketball  career  was  exceptional.  Gale  was  the  win- 
ner, of  course,  of  every  game  it  played.  Sully  was  the  main 
man  on  the  team,  for  he  never  failed  to  make  a  basket.  It 
got  so  he  made  on  the  average  of  two  a  minute  giving  Gale 
tremendous  scores  over  its  opponents.  And  it  was  no  effort 
for  him  whatsoever.  The  rest  of  the  team  saw  to  it  that  he 
received  the  ball,  and  then  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  fly  up 
to  the  basket  and  drop  the  ball  in.  It  was  really  very  little 
trouble,  but  Sully  did  not  fail  to  impress  upon  his  coaches 
the  great  deal  that  he  did  for  Gale  and  the  team.  The  coaches 
realized  his  great  efforts  and  his  tremendous  importance,  too. 

It  was  they  who  aided  Sully  in  obtaining  further  recog- 
nition from  the  athletic  board  of  directors.   At  the  first  meet- 


ing after  the  close  of  the  basketball  season,  Sully  Swanson 
was  again  the  main  consideration  of  the  board. 

"I  tell  you,  gentlemen,"  said  the.  chairman,  "Sully  has 
simply  got  to  play  baseball  for  us.  The  students  and  the 
nation  expect  him  to.  Think  of  the  tremendous  uprising 
there  would  be  if  Sully  Swanson  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  list  of  Gale  athletes?  Surely  we  can't  afford  to  undergo 
such  trying  circumstances." 

"Trying,  indeed,  they  would  be,"  said  the  vice-chairman. 
He  pressed  his  lips  tightly  together  and  shook  his  head. 

"But  our  financial  statements  would  require  a  great  deal 
of  alteration,"  said  the  secretary-treasurer,  leafing  through  a 
black  notebook.  "Of  course  we  can  afford  it  easily.  Our 
reports  show  tremendous  success  in  the  financial  end  of  our 
athletic  activities.  But  already  Mr.  Swanson's  assistance  has 
reached  such  proportions  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  allocate  the  extra  expense  to  the  various  divisions 
without  creating  some  sort  of  suspicion.  We  simply  can't 
add  another  cent  to  our  paper  clip  account." 

"But,"  said  the  chairman,  "we  have  the  additional  worry 
brought  on  by  the  coaching  staff.  They  insist  upon  Sully's 
participation  on  the  baseball  team  or  they  will  quit — right 
now.  Frankly,  gentlemen,  under  the  circumstances  I  can  see 
nothing  but  to  give  Sullv  Swanson  his  new  demand  of 
$10,000  for  the  season.   We  have  to  do  it." 

There  was  no  limit  now  to  the  success  that  Gale  achieved 
in  the  eyes  of  the  campus  and  the  nation.  Already  the  en- 
rollment for  next  fall's  term  had  been  almost  doubled;  for 
Sully,  it  was  announced,  in  addition  to  playing  baseball  this 
year,  would  complete  his  junior  and  senior  years  at  Gale, 
and  Gale  would  thus  be  assured  of  being  the  leading  uni- 
versity in  the  country  for  two  more  years  to  come.  Its  repu- 
tation thus  established,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  best 
university  for  many  years. 

Sully  played  a  phenomenal  game  of  baseball  up  to  the 
last  game.  He  was  particularly  valuable  at  catching  fly  balls 
before  they  went  over  the  fence  for  home  runs.  At  batting, 
too,  he  was  successful;  for  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  fly  to  meet 
the  pitched  ball  so  that  he  could  hit  it  from  the  best  possible 
position  after  it  left  the  pitcher's  hands.  And  he  always  made 
(Continued  on  page  37 ) 
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NOTE:    We  have  always  wanted  to  do  a  series  of  articles  and  sketches  entitled  ''Professors'  Wives''  but  we 
have  never  had  the  courage.    Instead,  there  follows  a   series  of  articles  concerning  famed  and  little  known 
campus  personalities.   In  the  article  itself,  the  individual  authors  are  not  restricted.    What  they  write  is  essen- 
tially a  personal  interpretation.    This  month,  the  man  is  McGovern. 


Profile  With  Twn  Eyes  . 

By   Harry   Foulks 


Stoned  bv  Buddists  in  Tibet 


SsTOR  A  LONG  TIME  NOW, 
William  McGovern  has  been  inter- 
ested in  getting  rid  of  superstition 
by  applying  science  in  large  doses, 
externally  and  internally,  to  man 
and  the  world.  He  has  traveled 
about  collecting  data  upon  almost 
everything  from  Tibetian  theoc- 
racy to  attitudes  toward  democ- 
racy in  Guatemala.  Primarily,  he 
is  interested  in  labelling  things  by 
describing  them  and  finding  out 
how  they  got  to  be  the  way  they 
are.  When  you  have  done  this, 
you  are  more  apt  to  be  correct  in 
predicting  the  happenings  of  the 
future,  and  if  you  know  enough 
about  the  history  of  the  world  as 
well  as  its  present  state,  you  may 
be  able  to  make  it  a  more  agree- 
able place  in  some  distant  time. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
things  about  McGovern  is  not  the 
series  of  labels  he  has  for  other 
things,  but  the  variety  and  number 

of  labels  which  have  been  applied  to  him  as  a  man.  So  far  as 
students  in  his  classes  are  concerned,  he  has  been  described 
upon  one  level  or  another  with  phrases  ranging  from  "that 
man  with  the  funny  hair"  to  (as  an  enthusiastic  history  major 
put  it)   "our  genius." 

In  some  circles,  he  is  best  known  as  an  anthropologist  and 
an  explorer,  and  it  is  difficult  to  choose  one  accurate  word 
from  all  the  possibilities.  It  might  be  best  to  go  back  to  the 
beginning  before  he  had  much  hair,  when  he  had  no  classes 
in  which  to  lecture,  and  when  his  range  of  activities  would 
not  merit  the  word,  'explorer.' 

McGovern  was  born  in  New  York  forty-four  years  ago. 
At  that  time,  he  was  probably  labeled  as  a  baby,  and  people 
were  undoubtedly  correct.  One  of  his  earliest  memories  has 
to  do  with  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  At  the  time,  he  lived  in 
the  deep  and  unreconstructed  South,  and  the  sentiment  was 
strongly  pro-Japanese.  Soon  after  the  end  of  the  war,  he  was 
in  Japan  with  his  mother — a  woman  who  seldom  stayed  in 
one  place  for  very  long  at  a  time,  who  once  took  him  to 
Mexico  just  to  see  a  revolution  in  progress. 

While  he  was  in  Japan,  he  read  a  great  number  of  books 
about  the  country  itself,  but  there  seemed  to  be  something 
wrong  with  most  of  them.   They  purported  to  give  a  picture 


of  the  country  and  the  people,  but 
at  least  to  McGovern's  way  of 
thinking,  they  failed.  They  con- 
sidered the  political  aspects  of  the 
country,  but  they  did  not  take  into 
account  all  of  the  things  which 
profoundly  affected  Japanese  pol- 
itics. Political  science  was  then 
only  a  mass  of  legalistic  terms,  a 
collection  of  laws,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  treaties.  All  in  all,  it  was  a  con- 
fused and  chaotic  affair  which  did 
not  take  into  account  the  Japanese 
mind  or  the  culture  of  the  people. 
The  writers  of  the  books  seemed  to 
lie  drawing  the  wrong  conclusions. 
McGovern  wrote  his  own  book, 
approaching  the  subject  of  Japan 
from  four  viewpoints — the  histori- 
cal, the  cultural,  the  psychological, 
and  the  biological — attempting  to 
give  a  true  interpretation. 

Considered  as  an  explorer  and 

an  anthropologist,  he  is  a  man  of 

rare  attainments  and  also  one  who 

has    added   valuable   facts   to   the   store    of   anthropological 

knowledge.   He  has  also  helped  to  make  political  science  more 

of  a  science  and  less  of  a  philosophy. 

However,  scholarship  is  never  so  interesting  when  it  is 
concerned  with  the  mere  writing  of  books  as  when  it  takes 
into  account  an  element  of  adventure.  McGovern  disguised 
himself  by  staining  his  body  yellow  and  squeezing  lemon 
juice  into  his  blue  eyes  to  darken  them.  He  attempted  and 
succeeded  in  the  making  of  a  journey  through  Tibet  to  the 
forbidden  city  of  Lhasa  to  study  the  theocracy  of  the  world's 
most  isolated  civilization.  While  he  was  in  Tibet,  a  group  of 
angry  Buddhists  stoned  his  house.  He  sneaked  out  the  back 
way,  joined  the  group,  and  participated  in  the  stoning.  Also 
in  the  way  of  combining  adventure  with  scholarship  was  his 
trip  up  the  Amazon  to  try  to  establish  the  relationship  (if  any) 
of  the  head  hunting  tribes  to  Asiatic  peoples. 

At  sixteen  while  in  Japan,  he  was  invested  as  a  Buddhist 
priest  at  the  Nishi  Hongwanji  where  he  took  a  degree  in 
Buddhist  philosophy.  Recently,  while  speaking  upon  'The 
Outlook  for  Religion'  in  a  Unitarian  church,  he  chanted  a  bit 
from  the  Buddhist  high  mass  to  illustrate  a  point  about  bring- 
ing fire  and  fervor  back  to  religion.  In  such  lectures,  he  has 
the  facility  to  insult  his  audiences  and  make  them  laugh  at  the 
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same  time.   The  knife  is  so  keenly  there  that  most  of  the  time 
his  audience  is  unaware  of  it. 

Although  he  has  been  educated  in  Japan,  Berlin,  Oxford 
(Ph.D.,  1922),  and  the  Sorbonne,  he  claims  to  have  received 
a  real  education  at  none  of  these  places.  When  he  was  teach- 
ing school  in  Formosa,  he  conducted  classes  for  two  hours  in 
the  morning  and  had  the  rest  of  the  day  free.  There  was  only 
one  white  man  anywhere  near,  and  nothing  to  do  except  read. 
In  Formosa,  he  most  profitably  pursued 
learning.  He  had  a  library  of  some  ten  thou- 
sand books  at  his  disposal,  and  read  every- 
thing whether  or  not  it  seemed  important. 

The  library  in  his  home  in  Evanston  is 
filled  with  books,  trinkets,  and  objects  of 
Japanese  art.  Here  he  conducts  a  seminar, 
because  a  university  ruling  will  not  allow 
smoking  in  classrooms.  At  four  o'clock,  tea 
is  served,  and  the  problems  of  Asia  are  dis- 
cussed while  his  son  ( whom  he  calls  'mouse' 
for  some  unexplained  reason  I  comes  in  now 
and  then  to  take  a  cookie,  eat  it,  and  com- 
-^  pletely  ignore  the  discussions  of  foreign  pol- 
:y  and  oriental  ways. 
William  McGovern  is  a  difficult  man  to 
pin  down.  If  you  consider  his  personal  history,  you  get  a 
hodge  podge — a  list  of  accomplishments  and  adventures  which 
cannot  be  strung  together  in  a  short  space  so  that  they  will 
have  any  definite  meaning. 

So  far  then,  we  have  a  confusing  jumble  about  a  Buddhist 
priest  who  taught  school  in  Formosa,  received  his  Ph.D.  from 
Oxford,  disregarded  the  ban  on  travel  to  Lhasa,  lived  for  a 
time  in  danger  of  blow  guns,  poison  darts,  and  tropical  dis- 
ease in  the  upper  Amazon  basin,  and  calls  his  young  son 
'Mouse.' 

He  has  rated  praise  from  Time  magazine  for  his  work  as  a 
war  correspondent  during  the  Chinese-Japanese  war  in  1938. 
But  again  his  being  in  a  place  was  in  the  interest  of  scholar- 
ship. His  real  business  was  seeking  out  final  material  for  his 
study  of  Chinese  history.  The  Empires  of  Central  Asia,  ap- 
pearing two  years  ago,  was  the  first  vol- 
ume of  a  planned  series. 

In  the  classroom,  McGovern  is  one  of 
the  greatest  showmen  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity has.  He  impresses  with  his  ap- 
pearance which  is  odd,  his  manner  which 
is  vague,  and  his  words  which  are  some- 
times wise.  Given  in  a  measure  to  stock 
phrases  and  expressions — tut-tut-tut. 
LUVE,  and  the  PEE-PUL— he  entertains 
while  he  educates. 

William  McGovern  still  remains  a 
famed  as  well  as  a  little  known  person. 
There  is  still  a  mystery  about  him  which 
cannot  be  adequately  defined,  because  it 
is  not  known.  There  is  no  way  which  the  present  writer  has 
been  able  to  find  in  which  McGovern  may  be  presented  as  a 
personality  or  a  self.  He  is,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover, 
a  person  who  has  accomplished  much,  a  person  who  has  a 
vast  store  of  incidental  knowledge  which  is  extremely  impor- 
tant as  data.  He  has  therefore  been  considered  more  as  a 
phenomenon  than  anything  else,  and  consequently,  only  a 
small  part  of  the  whole  truth  about  him  has  been  put  down. 
As  far  as  interpretation  is  here  concerned,  McGovern  is  a 
scientist  and  not  an  artist.  About  him  have  been  discovered 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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You  Say  It 
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OORBELL  RINGS. 


"How  do  you  do,  sir!" 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"You  are,  I  presume,  Mr.  Smith,  the  owner  of 
this—"        - 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  want  to  subscribe  to  any — " 

"No,  no.  Nothing  like  that.  I  represent  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  We  are  making  an  independent,  impartial 
poll  of  this  district  to  determine  the  people's  attitude 
towards  peace  or  war." 

"Well,  it  seems  to  me  that — " 

"Just  answer  this  question  with  a  simple  yes  or  no. 
Do  you  want  to  have  your  son  slaughtered  on  some 
foreign  battlefield?" 

"Well,  of  course  not.  but—" 

"Your  answer  is  no?" 

"I  guess  it  would  be,  although — " 

"In  other  words,  you  believe  that  America  should 
stay  out  of  the  war  at  any  cost.  Thank  you  very  much. 
I'm  happy  to  find  citizens  like  yourself,  who  know 
what  real  patriotism  is." 

Knocker  is  knocked. 

"Eh?" 

"How   do  you  do!    Mr.  Smith,  I  believe?" 

"Who  are  you?" 

"Happy  to  know  you,  sir.  I  represent  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  We  are  conducting  our  own,  unbiased 
poll  of  public  sentiment  on  the  international  question." 

"Yeah,  but  the  funny  part  is  I  just — " 

"Please  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative  or 
negative.  In  this  age  of  improved  transportation,  com- 
munication, and  specialization,  do  you  believe  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  large  and  important  country,  like  America, 
to  bury  its  head  in  the  sand,  attempting  to  ignore  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  hoping  that  it  will  ignore  us?  Or 
shouldn't  we,  rather,  realize  that  we  are  one  among 
many  nations,  and  throw  our  moral,  economic,  and,  if 
needs  be,  military  force  on  the  side  of  right  and  jus- 
tice in  the  world?" 

"I  suppose  we  should,  although — " 

"You  would  emphatically  agree  that  Hitler  must  be 
crushed?" 

"In  a  way,  but — " 

"Thank  you.  I'm  happy  to  find  citizens  like  your- 
self, who  know  what  real  patriotism  is." 
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If  you  were  in  this  posi- 
tion, would  you  call  a 
janitor    or    look    in    an 

encyclopedia  ? 
Let  Rosanne  Smith  tell 
you  in  .  .  . 


I  DO  NOT  LEAN 
I  ON  WE  GLASS! 


C/REUD  KNOWS  what  got  us  started. 
We  had  lots  of  other  things  we  could 
of  done.  But  ever  since  we  can  remem- 
ber anything  at  all  about  libraries, 
we've  wondered  about  these  exhibits 
they   keep   putting  up   signs  about. 

And  it  was  these  exhibits  we  had 
in  mind  when  we  went  over  to  the 
Evanston  Library.  We  went  in  the  front 
door — right  there  where  all  the  chauf- 
feurs stand  and  everything.  Then  we 
went  out  again,  because  we  couldn't 
find  our  way  downstairs  and  came  in 
again  from  the  other  door  around  by 
the  side  of  the  front  entrance. 

We  found  the  museum  of  the  Evans- 
ton  Historical  Society  all  right.  The 
sign  on  the  door  said,  "Open  1 :30  to 
5:30 — Saturdays  9  to  12."  Except  un- 
derneath it  said,  "Closed  for  Summer." 
We  looked  up  an  explanation  of  the 
calendar,  and  it  didn't  include  Novem- 
ber as  part  of  summer.  But  who  are  we 
to  say  "Nay"  to  the  Evanston  Library 
let  alone  the  Evanston  Historical 
Society. 

We  decided  to  look  around  anyway, 
having  a  certain  fondness  for  base- 
ments, and  found  a  class  going  on  in 
the  auditorium  there.  It  sounded  like 
French  at  first,  but  when  someone  said 
"Hispanio"  we  thought  "Aha — Span- 
ish".   One  person  was  having  an  awful 


time  reading.  Finally  the  professor 
said,  "Wash  up  a  little  bit  your  gram- 
mar there."  And  as  we  walked  away  he 
shouted,  "What!  What!  What!  What! 
What!"  The  class  is  sponsored  by  the 
W.P.A.  which  explodes  that  theory 
about  public  workers  being  patient. 
You  should  go  over  some  time.  When 
you  get  tired  just  look  for  the  door 
that  says,  "Exit  and  Public  Telephone 
Booth." 

We  discovered  the  hidden  stairway 
that  leads  upstairs  and  walked  into  the 
Kiddies'  reading  room.  They  didn't 
have  a  copy  in  of  Winnie  The  Pooh,  but 
they  did  have  murals.  One  mural  was 
all  about  THE  Romance  Of  American 
Transportation.  It  showed  horses  and 
canoes  and  covered  wagons  and  canoes 
and  carriages  and  canoes  but  not  auto- 
mobiles. They  have  a  picture  there  too 
called  "The  Fountain".  Only  it's  a  well. 
Fountains  splatter  water  in  your  face, 
and  we're  sure  this  one  couldn't.  This 
picture  also  shows  two  sad-eyed  girls 
who  don't  look  at  all  thirsty.  One  of 
them  has  quite  a  big  big  toe  on  her  left 
foot.  Maybe  it  was  her  left  foot,  but 
it  might  have  been  the  right. 

We  took  a  book  out  called  Revenge 
Can  Wait  as  we  knew  we  wouldn't  mind 
not  getting  around  to  reading  it.  After 
carefully   staying    out    from    under    the 


chandelier  in  the  front  hall,  which  is 
going  to  fall  and  decapitate  someone 
someday,  we  walked  over  to  Deering  to 
continue  our  library  tour. 

The  right-hand  entrance  of  Deering 
has  an  inscription  above  it  which  reads. 
"He  that  findeth  wisdom,  findeth  hap- 
piness."— or  something  like  that.  The 
problem  now  before  you  is  to  go  in 
and  find  any  book  or  biography  which 
corroborates  that.  Personally  we  agree 
with  Swift  that  "Happiness  is  the  state 
of  being  well-deceived."  \ou  can't 
prove  that  either,  but  it  sounds  better. 

And  then  downstairs  in  Deering  there 
are  scores  of  little  exhibition  stands 
with  signs  that  say  "Don't  Lean  on  the 
Glass".  Nobody  knows  what  these 
things  are.  where  they  came  from,  or 
if  anybody  has  ever  been  caught  lean- 
ing on  the  glass.  Someday  perhaps  they 
will  become  one  of  Northwestern's 
greater  traditions.    Someday. 

And  instead  of  murals  on  transporta- 
tion, Deering  has  all  those  pictures  of 
early  American  life — cacti.  Indians, 
and  all  that.  There's  one  Indian  with 
a  basket  who  particularly  looks  like  a 
heller. 

And  of  course  you  all  know  the  little 
Arab  who  sits  on  tire  newel  post  on  the 
first  landing  of  the  stairs  leading  to 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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What  Do  You  Do  With  Your  Old  Pots? 
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•N  RESPONSE  to  the  requests  of 
thousands  of  our  readers  (specifically 
two  unidentified  boys  from  Music 
School  and  an  obviously  forged  letter ) 
the  PURPLE  PARROT  is  proud  to  pre- 
sent its  own  SAGA  OF  THE  PATRIOT- 
IC SPIRIT.  Our  hope  is  that,  in  the 
midst  of  slumping  wheat,  and  falling 
Odessa,  rising  prices  and  Failing  health 
we  have  been  able  to  give  some  indica- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  it  all.  We  dedi- 
cate this  article  to  those  brave  North- 
western boys  who  have  already  an- 
swered the  call  to  the  Colors.  We  are 
indebted  to  Willis  Bremner,  U.  S.  N., 
for  his  splendid  technical  advice,  and 
to  an  old  copy  of  Dickens'  Christinas 
Carol,  from  which  we  copied  this  story, 
word  for  word. 

Roger  Craine  shifted  nervously 
among  the  pile  of  old  doll  dishes  he 
was  sorting.  "Cripes,"  he  hummed, 
"One  left  over."  He  shifted  the  Marl- 
boro to  the  right  hand,  and  the  regular- 
sized  cigarette  to  the  left  to  ease  the 
strain  on  his  wrists. 

The  next  day,  Roger  left  for  Pensa- 
cola.  After  only  three  weeks  he  wrote 
home  for  his  mittens  saying:  "I  have 
been  made  a  private." 

"Roger  has  been  made  a  private." 
read  Mrs.  Craine  to  Mr.  Craine  one 
evening,  as  they  were  singing  God  Bless 
America  and  boiling  down  soy  beans 
for  a  substitute. 

"Good,"  said  Mr.  Craine,  and  added, 
"Unlimited  substitutions  make  a  better 
game,"  proving  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  foreign  situation. 

Some  weeks  later  Roger  wrote  home 
again,  this  time  asking  for  his  mittens. 
"I  have  been  working  hard.  .  ."  his  let- 
ter went,  "learning  how  to  wet  my 
thumb  and  then  slap  my  airplane.  This 
will  show  that  dirty  Hun  what's 
what.  .  ." 


Y    JERRY    WESLEY 

Craine  as  they  were  stacking  Defense 
Bonds  in  an  old  steamer  trunk,  "uses 
very  peculiar  punctuation." 

"Indeed  he  does,"  said  Mr.  Craine 
painting  white  V's  on  the  mantel  and 
holding  both  his  Marlboro  and  regular- 
sized,  if  slower-burning,  cigarette  in 
the  same  hand  since  that  was  all  he  had. 

"But  he  CAN  write  .  .  .  for  he  was 
born  in  AMERICA,  the  land  of  edu- 
cational opportunity,"  said  Mrs.  Craine 
throwing  some  old  aluminum  meat 
cleavers  into  a  chicken  coop  helping 
the  shortage  and  killing  several  chick- 
ens. 

She  then  stood  at  attention  while  Mr. 
Craine  blew  his  bugle  and  raised  and 
lowered  several  flags. 

Time  passed  and  the  wheels  of  de- 
fense ground.  Three  million  Russians 
killed  three  million  Germans.  Two  mil- 
lion Englishmen  died  for  John  Bull. 
Thousands  starved  to  death  from  a  food 
shortage.  All  over  America  vacant  lots 
were  turned  into  hives  of  industry  har- 
boring rudder  factories,  propeller  fac- 
tories, super-charger  factories.  On  col- 
lege campuses  every  sorority  house  was 
donating  its  old  pots,  every  fraternity 
house  was  empty.  As  civilization  forged 
ahead. 

The  Craines  tore  their  car  to  bits 
and  threw  it  in  after  their  pots.  They 
moved  into  an  apartment  because  the 
house  was  now  filled  with  Defense 
Bonds.  Roger  was  shifted  from  Pensa- 
cola  to  Corpus  Christi  because  it  was 
more  crowded  there.  Then  he  was 
shifted  from  Corpus  Christi  to  Pensa- 
cola  because  it  was  less  crowded  there. 
One  day  he  saw  his  first  airplane. 

"Today."  he  wrote  home,  "I  saw  my 
first  airplane.  And  where  are  those  mit- 
tens?" It  was  obvious  that  the  experi- 
ence was  making  a  man  out  of  him. 

WHY  AREN'T  THERE  MORE  OF 
US  LIKE  ROGER  CRAINE? 


id   Mrs.    Craine    to    Mr. 
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She  reached  inside  the  car,  grabbed  a 
purse,  and  ran  away  through  the  wheat- 
field.  Grandecourt  never  before  had 
seen  such  a  delightful  contrast  of  China 
blue  eyes  and  raven  locks. 

He  ran  out  of  the  store  in  such  haste 
that  he  forgot  his  film.  His  last  franc 
went  for  petrol.  He  hoped  he  had 
enough  to  get  him  back  to  the  place.  He 
would  find  that  girl.  On  the  way  he  de- 
cided to  abandon  his  scenario  about  the 
aristocratic  lovers  who  became  peas- 
ants at  heart  for  one  idyllic  night.  He 
would  write  about  romantic  frustration 
and  ultimate  fulfillment.  What  else 
could  such  a  girl  inspire? 


G 


AMILLE  de  Grandecourt  passion- 
ately believed  that  the  characters  for  the 
various  roles  in  any  scenario  must  be 
discovered,  not  created  by  make-up.  He 
would  look  for,  as  he  put  it,  "a  peasant 
girl  who  had  been  born  for  a  palace  and 
a  shepherd  who  had  been  born  to  lead 
men."  He  decided  the  first  of  his  film 
should  contain  no  plot — only  provin- 
cial atmosphere.  He  photographed 
glens  and  vales,  chateaux  and  rolling 
wheatfields. 

He  stopped  by  a  wheatfield.  He  saw 
a  new  Mercedes  parked  along  a  path 
sloping  down  to  the  river.  The  contrast 
of  urbane  luxury  and  rustic  simplicity 
attracted  Grandecourt.  He  first  was 
amused  slightly  and  then  thought  it 
might  add  a  note  of  temporal  contrast 
to  his  film.  He  set  up  his  camera  and 
focused  it  on  the  car. 

When  he  set  his  camera  in  motion, 
the  wind  blew  the  pages  of  his  scenario 
down  the  incline.  He  ran  down  and 
caught  the  pages.  When  he  got  back 
to  his  trailer,  he  stopped  his  camera. 
This  last  shot  completed  his  sequence 
of  atmospheric  scenes. 

He  was  so  anxious  to  see  the  results 
of  the  first  part  of  his  film  that  he  drove 
down  to  Marseilles  to  have  it  devel- 
oped. He  sat  in  the  projection  booth 
of  the  developing  and  processing  de- 
partment of  a  photographic  store  im- 
patiently waiting  to  see  the  first  rushes 
of  his  film.  When  the  film  began  to 
roll  on  the  reels  of  the  projector  and 
to  fill  the  screen,  he  sat  back  in  his  seat 
and  relaxed  comfortably.  Then  the 
shot  of  the  Mercedes  surprised  him. 
When  he  had  gone  after  his  scenario  his 
camera  had  photographed  a  drama 
from  life  itself.  A  beautiful  young  girl 
with  very  expressive  eyes  appeared 
along  side  of  the  car.  He  knew  she  was 
going  to  do  something  she  felt  guilty 
about.    He   loved   her   hesitant   manner. 


Grandecourt  ran  out  of  petrol  a 
couple  of  kilometers  from  his  destina- 
tion. He  walked  to  the  sloping  path, 
where  he  heard  a  girl  singing  near  the 
stream.  He  went  down  the  incline  and. 
pulling  aside  some  dense  foliage,  saw 
the    girl    on    the    embankment    of    the 

rei. 

"So   I've   finally  caught  you." 

Frightened,  she  quickly  looked 
around.    He  seized  her  wrist. 

"What  do  you  want?  Who  are  you?" 
she  screamed. 

"The  police." 

"I  haven't  done  anything  wrong. 
Take  your  hands  off  me." 

"You  were  seen  stealing  a  purse 
from  a  car  on  the  path  up  there.  Tell 
me  what  vou've  done  with  it." 
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A  STORY  WITH  A  TANG  of  pre-war  Paris,  the  Champs  Elysees  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  le  Tour  Eiffel  in  the  moonlight,  and  a  Frenchman  with  a  passion. 


"I  didn't.  It's  not  true.  Let  go  of 
me."  She  pushed  Grandecourt  back 
several  steps  and  into  the  stream.  She 
ran  up  the  incline  to  the  sloping  path. 
He  climbed  out  of  the  water  and  chased 
her.    He  caught  her  by  the  arm  again. 

"If  you  want  to  play  rough,  I  can 
too.  Now  where  is  the  purse?"  He 
twisted  her  wrist. 

"Don't,  you're  hurting  me.  Please 
don't.   Who  saw  me?" 

"Oh,  so  you  admit  it.  I  saw  you.  Now 
are  you  going  to  tell?" 

"Oh;  please!  It  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  stole  anything.  Please  believe  me. 
It  was  the  only  time.    I  had  to  do  it." 

"Why?" 

"I  had  to  get  the  money  for  my 
dowry — for  Charles.    He's  my  fiance." 

"Was  there  enough  in  that  purse  for 
a  dowry?" 

"A  small  one." 

"Has  he  got  it  yet?" 

"No,  he's  coming  back  this  after- 
noon." 

"What  kind  of  a  man  can  this 
Charles  be  to  expect  a  dowry?" 

"Most  men  do." 

"Yes.  But  most  women  aren't  beauti- 
ful like  you." 

"You're  not  an  inspector,  are  you? 
You  saw  me  take  it  and  want  part  of 
it  yourself,  don't  you?" 

"For  a  country  girl  you're  not  so  far 
behind." 

"My  Charles  is  from  a  big  city.  He 
teaches  me  city  ways." 

Grandecourt  smiled  when  he  learned 
that  the  big  city  was  Nimes.  "I  could 
teach  you  more." 

"Why?  And  who's  going  to  give  you 
the  chance?" 

"Because  I'm  from  Paris." 

"Paris."  She  paused  a  moment  and 
then  repeated  the  magic  name. 

"Is  it  really  as  wicked  as  they  say?" 

"Especially  for  girls  from  the  prov- 
inces." 

"Oh,  then  I'd  love  it.  Tell  me  about 
it." 

"Well,  first  of  all,  the  most  wonder- 
ful feeling  in  the  world  comes  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  when  you  stroll  against 
the  breeze  up  the  Champs  Elysees. 
Looking  down  from  atop  the  Eiffel 
tower  in  the  evening  is  like  looking 
down  at  all  the  stars  you  have  seen  on 
every  night  in  your  life — all  winking 
at  you  to  come  down  and  join  the  fun. 
In   Paris   the   evening   begins    at   nine, 


and  love  before  midnight  would  be  like 
a  kiss  before  a  caress  ...  or  like  Mont- 
martre  without  caps  and  turtle-neck 
sweaters." 

"It  sounds  beautiful — and  so  dan- 
gerous." 

"Get  me  the  money  and  I  promise  to 
take  you  to  Paris." 

"You  don't  mean  that,  do  you?" 

"What  about  Charles?" 

"There  is  no  Charles.  Thank  good- 
ness." 

They  walked  up  the  sloping  path  and 
through  the  field  of  high  wheat. 
Grandecourt  sat  down  on  a  wheatstack. 
The  girl  walked  inside  the  barn  and 
came  out  with  the  purse.  She  sat  down 
beside  him  as  he  opened  it. 

"Five  hundred  francs.  You  were 
quite  lucky." 

"Maybe  I  should  try  to  find  the 
owner." 

"He  left  it  in  a  Mercedes,  didn't  he? 
And  nobody  who  ever  went  anywhere 
in  a  Mercedes  would  need  five  hundred 
francs."  He  handed  it  back  to  her. 
"You  lie  very  convincingly.  You  must 
have  had  lots  of  practice." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"About  Charles.  But  before  I  can 
take  you  to  Paris  you'll  have  to  do  me 
a  favor." 

"Oh,  so  it's  like  that!" 

"You  might  ask  what  kind  of  a  favor 
before  you  say,  'Oh,  so  it's  like  that.' 
I  want  you  to  appear  in  a  film  I'm 
going  to  make.  I  want  you  merely  to 
act  yourself." 

"But  I  lead  a  very  unromantic  life. 
I'm  not  interesting  enough  for — " 

"You  will  be  when  I've  trained  you." 

"What  are  you  going  to  train  me  to 
do?" 

"I  want  you  to  feel  what  I  want  you 
to  feel,  to  look  and  think  as  I  tell  you 
.  .  .  and  to  do  what  I  tell  you  and  the 
way  I  tell  you — and  I'l  ask  you  to  do 
a  lot — about  everything  except  to  blush 
for  technicolor." 

"I  can  do  all  that." 

"Unfortunately,  I  haven't  much  mon- 
ey right  now.  But  I'll  manage  to  get 
plenty  of  it.  Fortunately,  I  have  no 
character.  I'll  no  doubt  grow  bored 
with  you  very  soon  after  making  love 
to  you — and  as  quickly.  I  promise  to 
lay  Paris  at  your  feet  if  you  let  me  be 
your  puppet  master.  I'll  pull  the  strings 
and  you'll  be  my  marionette.  Marion 
.  .  .  my  marionette.  I'm  going  to  make 


the  first  part  of  my  film  at  Marseilles. 
We'll  start  at  dawn.  I'll  call  for  you 
at  the  path." 

"I'll  be  there."  she  said  dreamily. 
She  called,  "Until  tomorrow,"  and 
waved.  Grandecourt  waved  back  and 
disappeared  over  the  hill. 

That  night  he  wrote  a  story.  He 
called  it  "Enough  Simplicity  in  Every 
Sophisticate."  He  had  toyed  with  the 
plot  for  quite  a  while.  It  was  about  a 
young  lady  who  took  great  pride  in  her 
desolate  sophistication  but  who  discov- 
ered she  really  found  true  love  when 
her  extreme  sophistication  vanished.  So 
he  would  make  a  naive  person  sophisti- 
cated. He  would  make  his  film  back- 
wards, filming  the  part  when  the  hero- 
ine loses  all  air  and  pretense,  first.  This 
would  be  Marion  as  she  was  now.  This 
part  he  would  film  right  away.  Then 
he  would  take  Marion  to  Paris,  borrow 
as  much  money  as  he  could  from  his 
old  friends,  and  let  her  become  accli- 
mated to  Paris  until  her  exuberance 
turned  to  casualness.  The  last  part  of 
the  film  would  be  made  at  Nice  months 
later. 

At  dawn  Grandecourt  met  Marion.  .  . 

Grandecourt  became  insanely  jealous 
about  his  future  star.  He  felt  as  though 
he  owned  her,  because  he  had  created 
her. 

And  Marion  would  not  have  paid  at- 
tention  to    any    man   but   Grandecourt. 

Near  Marseilles  he  hired  a  company 
from  the  stage  and  made  the  last  part 
of  his  film.  He  cleverly  built  up  the  de- 
sired suspense  by  brilliant  contrasts  of 
close-ups  and  long-shots.  Each  close-up 
of  Marion  impressed  Grandecourt  with 
the  beauty  and  expressiveness  of  her 
eyes.  He  found  the  secret  of  his  future 
success.  He  would  endeavor  to  capture 
the  variations  of  mood  in  her  eyes  in 
the  lens  of  his  camera. 

Grandecourt  was  a  very  thorough  and 
careful  film  director.  He  spent  three 
days  photographing  a  scene  in  which 
Marion  stood  next  to  a  window  with 
Venetian  blinds.  He  could  not  decide 
which  time  of  day  the  sun  shone 
through  the  blinds  with  the  right 
amount  of  brightness.  Neither  could  he 
decide  how  far  to  close  the  blinds  in 
order  to  produce  the  desired  shadow  ef- 
fect on  Marion's  face.  He  finally 
achieved  the  effect  he  had  been  striving 
for. 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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TUDENTS  IN  KHAKI  and  blue  fill  the  streets  of 
Evanston.  At  night  the  Great  Lake  band  gives  concerts 
in  the  park  by  the  lake  or  under  campus  trees,  while  the 
provost  guard  march  about  keeping  order.  Fraternity 
houses  are  turned  into  barracks.  Students  who  remain  on 
campus  to  and  from  classes  under  uniformed  officers. 
Northwestern  is  under  strict  military  government!   .  .  . 

That  was  the  scene  of  the  first  World  War.  2911  un- 
dergraduates and  alumni  were  under  arms.  From  1917 
to  1919,  the  Daily  Northwestern  was  published  entirely 
by  a  staff  of  women  editors.  Coeds  knitted  and  sewed 
and  made  surgical  dressings,  as  they  watched  their  fellow 
students  march  into  campus  halls  and  down  campus 
walks. 

After  the  enforcement  of  the  draft  law,  service-star 
flags  hung  in  the  windows  of  Evanston  homes.  The  uni- 
versity service-star  flag  showed  1120  stars — 1120  stu- 
dents who  had  been  called  to  service,  to  duty,  to  death. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  announced  that  students 
in  good  standing  could  withdraw  for  war  service  without 
impairing  their  prospects  for  degrees,  if  they  would  ever 
have  any  use  for  them.  The  American  flag  was  raised  be- 
tween University  Hall  and  Harris.  A  young  Canadian 
officer  whose  wounds  disqualified  him  for  further  service 
was  sent  from  Toronto  to  supervise  military  instruction 
on   campus. 

Meanwhile,  Northwestern  men  students  and  faculty 
members  answered  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  call  for  service  in 
European  prison  camps  and  cantonments.  They  com- 
posed hospital  units  to  embark  immediately.  They  en- 
tered officers'  training  camps  to  become  aviators  and 
soldiers.  Those  disqualified  for  active  service  formed  the 
Home  Guard,  taking  part  in  strike  duty  and  quelling  race 
riots  in  Chicago.  In  a  solemn  ceremony,  in  the  fall  of 
1918,  eight  hundred  students  were  inducted  into  service. 
Old  College  became  an  actual  Naval  academy  with  its 
contingent  of  men  known  as  "Wilson's  Jackies."  .  .  . 

Came  1919  and  the  end  of  four  nightmare  years.  The 
Armistice  was  signed.  Barracks  on  North  campus  were 
torn  down.  Faculty,  students  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  survive  the  war  returned  to  classrooms. 

"The  war  is  over,"  they  said.    "Let  us  forget."    And 


Northwestern  Under  Strict 
Military  Government? 

By    MEL    WIECHERT 

they  reopened  the  books  that  had  been  closed  so  long. 
They  began  again  a  life  of  peace. 

But  there  was  no  escape.  In  the  damnable  memory  of 
man  the  war  still  lived  and  burned.  It  could  not  be 
forgotten. 

And  not  only  in  their  minds  did  it  live.  Around  the 
campus  still  walked  the  uniformed  men  of  the  Naval 
R.  0.  T.  C.  Along  the  lake  stretched  the  Avenue  of 
Elms,  a  living  memorial  to  death.  Here  and  there  on 
campus  were  individual  memorial  placards  honoring 
Northwestern  men  who  gave  distinguished  service.  In 
the  entrance  to  University  Hall  there  was  a  bronze  tablet 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  students  who  never  returned 
to  their  classes. 

In  the  fall  of  1917,  students  were  first  required  to  reg- 
ister their  qualification  as  an  index  to  service.  President 
Wilson  read  the  first  number  drawn  in  the  human  lottery, 
258.  .  .  . 

Now  it  is  the  fall  of  1940.  On  October  29,  President 
Roosevelt  read  the  first  number,  158. 

Throughout  the  day,  radio  announcers  read  long  col- 
umns of  numbers,  each  of  them  calling  one  young  man 
to  the  service.  In  every  house  on  the  Northwestern  cam- 
pus radios  are  turned  on  far  into  the  night,  attended  by 
tensely  listening  groups  of  students. 

One  boy,  listening,  straightens  suddenly. 

"That  is  my  number,"  he  says,  quietly,  but  his  lips  are 
tight  and  the  cigarette  has  dropped  from  his  fingers. 

In  1941,  the  Naval  R.  O.  T.  C.  has  been  increased  to 
313  members.  In  Abbott  Hall  thousands  of  officers  train 
for  commissions  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve. 
Under  the  C.  A.  A.,  students  are  training  for  army  flying 
along  with  their  regular  college  courses. 

And  all  this  calls  up  a  picture.  Men  marching  to 
classes,  the  shadow  of  a  flag  flying  above  The  Rock  be- 
tween University  Hall  and  Harris.  Fraternity  houses  be- 
come barracks.  A  second  Avenue  of  Elms  in  the  dim 
mists  of  the  future — a  second  memorial  tablet  in  the  en- 
trance of  University  Hall. 
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J7&    fhi,4    out    Juiubte. 


"We  go  togeth- 
er." Dick  Jager 
and  Don  Ward 
ive  a  bit  of 
double  trouble 
co-mastering  the 
Frolics  cere- 
monies. 


THE  PARROT  GOES  TO  HOMECOMING  FROLI! 


EVERY  YEAR  for  a  harried,  anxious  two  weeks,  hundreds 
of  unwilling,  untalented  Northwestern  students  are  forced  by 
some  sort  of  ugly  coterie  into  treading  the  boards  with  more 
or  less  corny  socks  and  buskins. 

Two  weeks  for  slip-shod  dance  routines,  cheese-cloth  cos- 
tume fitting,  class-cutting,  frantic  chapter  president's  issuing 
gruesome  penalties  for  missing  practice.  .  .  .  And  all  this  for 
a  third-rate  show  for  which  scalpers  receive  tremendous  sums 

in  ticket  finegelings. 
:  The   show  is   ostensi- 

bly designed  to  amuse 
the  alums  very  few  of 
whom  attend  anyway, 
the  audience  being  made 
up  of  doting  parents 
who  think  that  Johnny 
"does  fine."  (Even 
though  they  spot  a  fel- 
low in  the  wrong  frater- 
nity and  clap  for  him. 
They  were  all  dressed  as 
girls  anyway.)  The  rest 
of  the  crowd  are  the 
classmates  and  friends 
of  the  erstwhile  actors 
who  come  hoping  that 
said  actors  will  fall  down 
or  something  equally 
ignominious. 


rhe  Alpha  Epsilon  Phi's  take  up  where  Helen 
Morgan  left  off. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  apparent  haminess,  the  Frolics  usu- 
ally turn  out  somehow  or  other  to  be  "a  laugh  a  minute." 
What  with  Lindgren  house  hootchy-kootchying,  several 
March  of  Time  Commentators,  the  D.  G.'s  making  then- 
annual  foolish  appearance,  and  general  scattered  quips. 

The  Alpha  Chis,  who  are  in  one  of  these  pictures,  always 
win.  To  all  appearances,  they  ask  their  rushees  to  do  a  soft 
shoe  routine  before  pledging  them,  but  at  all  events,  they 
have  managed  to  train  a  company  that  could  push  the  Rock- 
ettes  for  precision. 

And  while  all  this  gaity  is  going  on  in  front  of  the  audience, 
(responsive  in  spite  of  having  been  clipped  nicely  for  tickets) 
downstairs,  in  the  bowels  of  Scott  Hall,  Pi  Phi  angels  sit  smok- 
ing on  the  Sigma  Chi  Bathtub,  the  hair  on  the  chests  of  the 
Tau  Delta  Phi  pseudo-chorus  girls  waves  gently  in  the  breeze 
made  by  the  frantic  Frolics  chairmen  who  shout  regularly 
and  vainly  for  QUIET  .  .  .  PLEASE. 

As  the  Homecoming  floats  are  being  dismantled  to  take 
on  their  ice  or  coal  for  Saturday  morning;  as  the  house  dec 
orations  hang  limply  in  the  inevitable  Homecoming  rain; 
the  practice  hall  in  Scott  holds  its  sides  and  laughs  at  the 
sights  that  it  has  seen. 

rhe  winning  Alpha  Chi's  with  Vi  Wertens  as  the  sheep 
and  part  of  the  precision  chorus  showing. 


The  sartorially  impeccable  D.  U.'s.  They  dress 
well  too. 


The   Dream   Girl   of   Tau   Delta  Phi 

The  Pi  Phi  angels  confer  with  St.  Peter  about 
N.  U.  Game.    Even  with  heaven  on  our  side.  . 


tor 


K  KAPF 
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Homecoming  Parading — the  optimistic  and  orna- 
mental Kappas. 


A  blue  ribbon  pedigree.   Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  first 
prize. 


Lynn  'Pappy"  Waldorf 
gives  inside  information 
to  more  than  3000 
Homecomers  at  the  Pep 
A  Session,  Royce 
1  Field. 


NIGHT 


I  love  a  parade !   Zeta  Tau  Alpha. 


Rain  and  Judes  Charles  Wessling,  George  Petty,  and 
Bergen  Evans  pour  near  the  Homecoming  Parade. 
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lOiX         BY  PAT  WELCH 


Opening  the  social  season  at  North- 
western is  the  navy  ball  sponsored  by 
Sextant,  the  Honorary  Naval  Fraternity, 
is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  and  spec- 
tacular events.  Few  know,  however, 
much  about  its  real  history. 

Originally  it  was  the  Army-Navy 
Ball.  It  started  way  back  in  1927  when 
there  were  both  army  and  navy  ROTC 
units  on  the  campus.  Its  chief  function 
was  to  promote  good  will  and  associa- 
tion between  the  two  groups.  As  the 
naval  training  course  enrollment  in- 
creased, that  of  the  army  unit  decreased 


so  much  that  it  withdrew  from  the 
campus. 

In  1932  the  first  real  navy  Ball  was 
held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel.  Hal  Kemp's 
Orchestra  provided  the  latest  thing  in 
jazz.  The  Dance  had  become  so  popular 
that  it  was  changed  from  a  strictly  pri- 
vate affair,  to  one  that  was  open  to  the 
public.  The  first  Navy  Ball  Empress, 
crowned  at  that  dance,  was  selected. 
Hers  was  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
queen  to  walk  through  the  arch  of 
swords.  The  Empress  was  presented 
with  the  sextant  sword  which  she  was 
allowed  to  keep  in  her  house  for  a  year. 
If  a  house  was  fortunate  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  sword  three  years  successively, 
they  were  allowed  to  keep  it.  Nine 
Empresses  have  followed  the  first 
queen,  including  such  lovelies  as:  Fran 
Sesler,  Joan  Dreyfus,  and  Shirley 
James.  Outstanding  personalities  from 
the  government,  stage,  screen,  and  radio 
have  always  attended  the  dances  to 
judge   the    beauties. 

At  this  year's  ball  Lionel  Hamptons 
band  will  beat  out  the  smooth  music 
and  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Stevens 
Hotel  will  again  be  draped  with  signal 
flags  and  naval  insignia.  The  South 
quads   will   be   put  to  test.    They  will 


have  to  become  beautiful  between  the 
Notre  Dame  Game  and  an  early  formal 
dinner. 

White  ties  and  tails,  bare  backs  and 
orchids  as  Northwestern  and  the  Navy 
combine  for  the  high  spot  of  the  winter 
social  calendar — The  Navy  Ball ! 
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OF 

COURSE 

GO 

to  the 


VILLA 
DEMETRE 

1657  Sheridan  Road 
WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 


Famous  for  delicious  barbecued 
chicken  and  hamburgers.  Meet  your 
friends  at  the  beautiful  Spanish 
Villa  after  school,  the  dance  or  the 
theatre. 


I'll  Meet  You 
at 

DEMETRE'S 


E.  L  KAPPELMAN  -  PRINTER 

Rear  1620  Sherman  Ave.  Tel.  uni.  0733 
PRINTER  TO  THE  PURPLE 


Watch  Repairing 


THE    CELLIH1    SHOP 
Silversmiths  and  Jewelers 


Orrington  Hotel 


—REMEMBER  THOSE  PICTURES  YOU  TOOK?—, 


Those  weekend  pictures?  Cam- 
pus Candids?  Personality 
shots?  Scenic  views?  To  all 
roving  photographers,  not 
connected  with  the  Parrot 
staff,  we  will  pay  one  dollar 
($1.00!)  for  every  picture 
used  in  the  magazine  through- 
out the  year.  Submit  prints 
to  Bob  Crown  at  the  Parrot 
office. 


Sell  Them  to 

The  Purple  Parrot! 

Scott  Hall  Gre.  6909 


Bird's  Eye  View 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

when  someone  plays  the  part  who  has 
enough  guts  to  say  "Not  quite." 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OVERSTATE- 
MENT: Two  very  very  covert  suits  were 
ambling  through  the  South  Quads.  Four 
symmetrical  points  on  the  handker- 
chiefs. Very  wide  brims.  Smoking  cas- 
ually. And  a  tiny  query  from  the  Tri 
Delt  porch,  "My,"  it  quavered,  "are 
they  MEN?" 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY'S 
MAGAZINE  of  College  Life,  we've  al- 
ways called  ourselves  and  thought  it 
quite  catchy.  And  then  we  run  up 
against  things  like  The  Banter  from 
Colgate  which  says  in  large  type  that 
it  is  "America's  Funniest  Magazine."  It 
made  us  feel  a  little  unsteady  for  a 
while. 

LITTLE  LESSONS  FROM  LIFE: 
There  are,  apparently,  still  a  few  phi- 
losophers rampant  who  are  capable  of 
summing  up  the  problems  of  life  in  a 
neat  and  concise  manner.  It  happened 
at  Schramm's.  In  desperation  a  fresh- 
man buttonholed  a  Phi  Psi  who  looked 
as  though  he  had  been  there  before.  (In 
fact  he  looked  as  though  he  had  been 
there  quite  some  time.)  Now  look, 
said  the  desperate  ingenue,  Just  WHAT 
is  the  name  of  this  place?  It  says  one 
thing  on  the  window  and  the  boys  at  the 
house  call  it  another.  "I'll  tell  you 
sonny,"  said  the  tired  Phi  Psi  ordering 
another,  "John  runs  Schramms  and  Ma 
runs   John." 


Pass  the  Biscuits 

the  person  I  like  best  is  the  person  on  a 

diet 
who  doesn't  think  it's  horrid,  and  doesn't 

ask  you  please  to  try  it. 
but,  oh,  to  find  this  paragon  of  virtues 

of  a  saint ! 
i  always  get  a  chubby  one  whose  build  is 

nature's  proof 
that  they  should  of  sweets  and  stuffings 

be  pleasantly  aloof, 
and  I  long  to  get  long  miles  away  from 

the  empty  life  they  paint. 

i  always  get  the  one  whose  doc — most 

likely  in  a  fit — 
insisted  they   eat  milk  and  beans  and 

highly  salted  grit, 
or  else  it's  unripe  bananas,  or  juices  ten 

times  a  day; 
but  it  seems  to  me  the  more  they  try,  the 

more  they  seem  to  weigh. 

my  dieting,  suffering,  patient  friends  are 

always  much  too  eager 
to   provide  me  with  a  plan  of  dieting 

that's  always  much  too  meager, 
but  I  have  found  a  way  to  end  this  ever 

increasing  riot — 
i  grit  my  teeth,  I  swore  some  oaths — ■ 

and  I  went  on  a  diet. 

— helen  manheim 


IT'S  JUST  OLD  LYDIAN  CUSTOM 

Prepare  to  dose  Commerce 
Women  with  daily  teas  .  .  . 

— Daily  Northwestern 
We've  got  our  cup  ready. 
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TALE 


This  is  a  silly  column.  You 
know  it.  We  know  it.  Everybody 
knows  that  everything  that  goes 
on  around  campus  is  known  to 
everybody  but  us.  Naturally, 
friends,  we  don't  say  everything 
we  know,  which  is  how  the  Par- 
rot is  able  to  keep  on  publishing 
itself — to  draw  a  comparison,  that 
is  how  we  are  able  to  rise  like  the 
Phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  the  last 
dead  issue.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
will  continue  to  print  only  the 
names  of  people  who  do  things  in  the 
All-American  way.  We  love  you  all, 
and  don't  want  any  of  you  to  be  mad 
at  us  ...  so  we'll  just  mention  what  goes 
on  that  you  want  others  to  know  about 
YOU. 

For  instance,  you  over  at  the  Phi  Mu 
home  with  the  paper  thin  walls.  We 
heard  about  how  you  hung  a  pin  on  a 
girl  just  for  the  hell  of  it  on  a  bet.  And 
how  much  trouble  you  had  getting  it 
back.  You  rat. 

And  you,  Meditch.  It  is  customary 
after  sticking  your  Phi  Delt  pin  in  the 
heaving  chest  of  your  love,  to  pass  out 
cigars.    Well? 

With  whom,  Truby  (ATA),  are  you 
going  to  wrestle  on  the  South  Quads 
This  year,  hmmm?  Any  holds  barred? 

Are  you  a  Theta?  Ok,  then,  are  you 
a  mystery  woman?  Well,  all  the  Phi 
Gams  wonder  who  you  are  if  you're  a 
mutual  friend  of  Bob  Mays  and  Marty 
Stevens. 

Surprise  of  the  month  .  .  .  Bobbie 
Williams.  (DG).  So  you  and  John 
Spiess  ($rA)  were  planning  it  all 
along,  huh? 

What  were  you  doing  at  the  Kappa 
house  after  a  recent  football  game  with- 
out a  chaperon,  Arthur  Wandke,  you 
with  your  nasty  Sigma  Nu  complex? 
Understand  there's  no  mischief  afoot, 
which  greatly  disappoints  us,  Art. 

0  Boy !  Even  the  Daily  has  Romance. 
.  .  .  Cooperation  on  the  Daily  staff  was 
assured  when  Don  Gridley,  campus  ed- 
itor, hung  his  Delt  pin  on  Norma  Mc- 
Gee,  Chi  Omega,  you  pretty  thing,  you. 
And  a  desk  editor,  too. 

What  was  that  you  said  to  your 
brother  in  the  bonds  of  SAE,  Bill 
Reithmiller?  "Gosh,  I've  been  here  for 
a  whole  year,   and   I  haven't  hung  my 


FEATHERS 


pin  yet — I  just  HAVE  to  do  it  this 
year."  And  you're  a  man  of  your  word, 
too,  Billy  Boy — Nancy  Brown  (IIB<I>) 
is  the  lucky  girl. 

And  what  were  you  doing  on  Wil- 
mette  Beach,  Liddell,  old  kid?  Keeping 
up  the  old  Alpha  Delt  standards? 

Sally  McAndrews.  you  sweet  little 
r<t>B,  we  all  understand  you're  playing 
Veronica  Lake  this  week.  People  are 
laying  bets,  fifty  to  one,  that  it  will  be 
Lamarr  next. 

Buzz  Boren,  Sigma  Chi  from  Mari- 
nette, so  you  got  tired  of  sitting  around 
waiting  for  Mary  Ruth  Latenser,  eh? 
Even  if  she  is  an  Alpha  Chi.  So  you 
took  Rosemary  Pease  to  a  big  party. 
Said  Mary  Ruth,  "If  it  had  been  anyone 
but  one  of  my  own  sorority  sisters  . .  ." 

We  hear,  but  how  truthfully  we  don't 
know,  that  you  were  chased  all  over  a 
recent  hayride,  you  beautiful  doll,  by 
Marty  Tuntland  ( II K A ) .  And  we  do 
mean  chaste. 

NOW  HERE  COMES  THE  FUN 

We've  dreamed  up  a  new  game  for 
you.  We  give  you  the  clues,  and  let  you 
do  the  detective  work.  Juicy,  isn't  it? 
Get  busy,  little  ones.  P.  S.  Prizes  will 
be  given.  For  the  best  items. 
Too  twosomes 

Jim  Gasselin  (SX)  &  Midge  Herrman 

(KKD 

Tom  Faulkner  CSX)  &  Patsy  Hill 
(KKD 

Woody  Voss  ($rA)  &  Betty  Jones 
in  BO) 

Bill  Booker    (SN)    &   L.  J.   Remberg 

Dick  Wilkinson  ($KXF)  &  Barbara 
LaPorte  (LIBO) 

Lynn  McNutt  ($!£¥)  &  Joan  Sam- 
son (AO) 

This  is  enough  for  a  starter,  lads  and 
lassies  .  .  .  AND  you  can  congratulate 


us  on  our  fine  exhibition  of  strong 
character  in  not  going  into  de- 
tail about  these  people.  And 
WHAT  we  could  say!  But .  .  .  well, 
we  want  you  to  have  some  fun. 

Here's  another  little  item, 
snatched  wildly  from  the  waste- 
basket  .  .  .  How  the  AAA  pledges 
do  rate!  It's  no  rumor  that  Bill 
Davidson  (SN)  has  been  blitzing 
Sally    Henken    with    Orchids,    no 


The  Delts  had  a  party -party  one 
PM  and  it  seems  that  there  were  only 
three  girls  who  didn't  wear  red  dresses. 
"Bulls'  Paradise,"  said  the  Delts. 
'Nough  said. 

Here's  a  fair  warning  to  that  Alpha 
Chi  cynic,  Rosanne  Smith.  The  chapter 
is  going  to  get  even  with  that  practical 
joker.    Nothing  Personal,  of  course. 

High  spot  of  Elenore  Wenger's  (KA) 
weekend  houseparty  at  Lake  Marie  oc- 
curred when  she  and  Earl  Zazove  were 
stranded  in  a  canoe  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lake.  Correan  Walker  (KA)  and 
Bob  Cushman,  former  NU  geology  in- 
structor, had  to  rescue  them  with  a 
motorboat.  After  an  outdoor  barbecue 
supper,  the  boys  took  over  the  Brassball 
Inn — Dick  Strasser  (Phi  Kap)  at  the 
mike,  Earl  at  the  piano,  and  Don  Brit- 
ton  and  Bob  Cushman  at  the  slot  ma- 
chine— all  to  entertain  Elenore,  Cor- 
rean, Ina  Latta  (KA)  and  Jane  Payne 
(KA).  Bob  Cushman,  having  just  re- 
turned from  Alaska,  carries  his  sleeping 
bag  with  him. 

That  big  square  diamond  on  Millie 
Bjone's  fourth  finger  definitely  takes  her 
out  of  circulation.  Millie  is  now  re- 
served for  Bud  Schneider. 

Not  content  with  ordinary  football 
weekends,  Shirley  Knight  (KA)  and 
Muriel  Schelm  (KA)  spent  theirs  at 
both  Indiana  and  De  Pauw.  To  com- 
plicate matters,  they  ran  out  of  gas  on 
the  way  there. 

IMPORTANT 

Purple  Parrot  Gigolo  Bureau  an- 
nounces Gala  Opening.  .  .  .  Require- 
ments: Shave  before  engagements.  Plug. 
Don't  sit  at  home  ivhen  the  moon  is  sit- 
ting on  the  horizon  like  a  chunk  of  melt- 
ed butter  .  .  .  sit  and  look  at  the  moon. 

We  feel  ourself  going  into  a  trance 
again.     (In    a    saloon)     G'night. 
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"SAY  IT  WITH  A  PICTURE' 


Your  Junior 

Pictures    Will 

Make  Ideal  Gifts 

for    Anv    Occasion 


EUQERE  L.  RAl] 

Official  Photographers  for 
Northwestern    University 

Studio:  1606  Chicago  Ave. 
Evanston,  Illinois 


Answers  to 
Are  You  Low  Brow' 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

1.  Wife 

2.  Complain 

3.  Inexperienced  workers 

4.  Heckle 

5.  Out  of  repair 

6.  An  addict  in  need  of  dope 

7.  Woman 

8.  Bunk 

9.  Electrocute 

10.  The  whole  lot 

11.  Dollar 

12.  Spectacles 

13.  Pickpocket 

14.  In  disfavor 

15.  Priest 

16.  Dice 

17.  Strike-breaker 

18.  Well  supplied  with  money 


19.  Girl 

20.  Knife 

21.  Relinquish 

22.  Frenchman 

23.  Strong-arm  man 

24.  A  thousand 

25.  Ghost 

26.  Suspicious 

27.  Irishman 

28.  Weight 

29.  Escape  hastily 

30.  Well-informed 

31.  Coffee 

32.  Go  at  top  speed 

33.  Horse 

34.  Legs 

35.  Blow  up  emotionally 

36.  Go  to  bed 

37.  Money 

38.  Spree 

39.  Fit 

40.  Embezzle 

41.  Potatoes 

42.  Look  at 

43.  Paper  money 

44.  Consumptive 

45.  Genuine 

46.  Irishman 

47.  Beggar 

48.  Effeminate  man 

49.  Quickly 

50.  Bomb 


Now  How  Do 

You  Stand? 

(Multiply  total 

score 

by  two  and 

one-half) 

Rani, 

for 

College  Students 

Score 

Men 

IT  omen 

Highest  fifth 

106-125 

101-125 

Second  fifth  . 

102-105 

96-100 

Middle  fifth  . 

97-101 

91-  95 

Fourth  fifth   . 

90-  96 

83-  90 

Lowest  fifth  . 

0-  89 

0-  82 
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WHAT  WAS  THAT? 

A  geology  class  was  discussing  ants 
the  other  day  and  the  momentous  work 
that  they  all  do  when  the  professor  said 
And  then  the  class  said.  And  the  pro 
fessor  said.  And  everybody  laughed, 
And  just  then  the  bell  rang  and  I  never 
did  find  out  what  was  so  funny.  Never 
— Lehigh  Review 


"I'll  put  it  this  way,  Mr.  Klowkanski : 
Napoleon  was  backed  up  to  his  own 
two-yard  line;  he  could  kick  and  play 
safe,  or  he  could  razzle-dazzle  the  Brit- 
ish with  a  different  attack/'        J\,0g 


don't  go  to  your  next  lecture, 
you'll  just  fall  asleep, 
besides — there's  a  coke  date 
you  might  as  well  keep, 
sit  by  the  window  now 
where  you'll  get  the  light, 
not  to  see  the  prof — 
but  you've  a  letter  to  write, 
didn't  do  the  assigned  paper, 
had  so  much  other  work: 
cokes,  gabs.  Parrot — 
it's  all  in  a  day's  shirk! 

— helen  manheim 


DODGERS  MEET  YANKS 
New  York,  Oct.  1 — (INS) — Base- 
ball reaches  one  of  the  most  hysteri- 
cal peaks  in  its  long  and  ardent 
annals  this  afternoon  when  those 
miraculous  bums,  the  Dodgers,  in- 
vade Yankee  stadium  to  meet  their 
hostile  hosts  in  the  first  game  of  the 
1941   World  Series. 

— Daily  Northivestern 
These  stirring  times. 


It's  Your  Move! 


® 


North 
Shore 


There's  no  point  in 

Hesitating!  —  Jump 

Right  Over  to  the  ONLY 

Student-Faculty  Owned 

Cooperative! 

Operated  to  Benefit  You! 

COOPERATIVE 


Book 
Store 


833  FOSTER 


® 


UNI.  6777 


NOVEMBER 


Genuine  Angora 
S  neuters 

Short  Sleeve  Slipovers.  .    $10.95 
Short  Sleeve  Cardigans.    $1 1.95 
Long  Sleeve  Cardigans.    $16.95 
Extra  Heavy  Long 
Sleeve    Cardigans $19.95 


1642  Orrineton  Ave. 


19  4  1 
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//  you  want  to  test  your  capac- 
ity some  rainy  day  when  you're 
in  Chicago,  try  one  or  two  but 
watch  that  third  of  Cohasset 
Punch.  The  stuff,  a  secret  blend 
of  God  knows  what,  is  served  ex- 
clusive at  Ladner  Brothers,  a 
handy  little  bar  on  Madison  and 
Wells.  The  drink  tastes  like  lat- 
ter day  ambrosia,  is  served  with 
a  peach  in  the  bottom  of  the 
glass  and  a  slug  of  rum  on  top, 
and  has  a  kick  like  a  well-heeled 
mule. 


tl 


Out  of  pure  spite,  we 
should  like  to  tell  you  about 
Sun  V alley  Seranade,  Remem- 
ber Sonja  Henie?  She  used  to 
skate.  Now  she  skis.  To  Glen 
Miller's  orchestra.  And  she's 
a  refugee.  Also  thinner.  As- 
suming the  foregoing  to  be 
assets,  the  liabilities  of  the 
picture  still  come  in  first.  In 
other  words,  kids,  it  don't 
jell.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Varsity  is  showing  Major  Bar- 
bara too.  It  is  a  film  which 
should  be  viewed  by  the  men- 
tally alert.  Dated  as  its  theme 
is,  characterizations  are  splen- 
didly literate.  The  ten  minute 
introduction  by  that  old  devil, 
Shaw,  is  worth  the  price  of 
admission. 


Some  day  Ethel  Waters  is  going  to 
retire.  And  when  she  does,  we  know 
just  the  gal  to  fill  her  place.  She 
sings  at  a  place  called  Dave's,  which 
is  at  55th  and  Garfield  in  Chicago's 
dark  section.  Used  to  be  Swingland. 
Coleman  Hawkins'  orchestra  is  there, 
too.  Makes  the  joint  outstanding 
among  Black  and  Tans,  for  our 
money.  But  Mother  wouldn't  like  to 
know  you  went  there. 


0 
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//  you  don't  tell  too  many  people, 
we'll  let  you  in  on  a  place  that's  com- 
fortably deserted  on  weekend  nights 
when  you  have  a  date  and  want  to  go 
out  and  don't  want  to  see  everybody 
you  both  know.  It's  the  Blnckhealh 
Country  Club,  way  up  to  hell  and  gone 
on  Waukegan  Road.  Nice,  spacious 
dump — all  white  plaster  and  rustic  fit- 
tings and  old  oak  beams.  Personally, 
we  don't  see  how  they  keep  the  place 
open  in  the  winter,  so  few  people  go 
there.  But  we  like  their  spirit  in  con- 
tinuing their  hospitality.  Please  don't 
all  of  you  go  out  there  all  at  once. 
Please. 


This  may  be  old  stuff  to  hordes  of  you  roust- 
abouts, but  for  those  few  fortunates  who  have 
missed  it  in  the  general  shuffle  from  nite-spot 
to  more  of  the  same,  there's  always  Matt  Shuli- 
en's  at  something  North  Halstead.  Sawdust  on 
the  floor,  characters  at  the  bar,  and  Matt  who 
is  as  big  as  three  of  anyone  you've  ever  seen  in- 
cluding two  pretty  fat  ones.  Matt  knows  every- 
one and  will  be  glad  to  know  you:  and  if  you 
can  get  him  away  from  all  the  other  people  who 
are  after  him,  he  will  sit  at  your  table  and  do 
amazing  sleight-of-hand  things  for  you.  His 
best  is  a  pearl  knife  gag. 


n& 


We  were  surprised  to  find,  a  week 
or  so  ago,  while  drifting  about  the 
windy  city  (Mayor  Kelly,  Honorary 
Chairman)  in  a  taxi  in  the  rain, 
that  Le  Petit  Gourmet,  'The  Little 
Glutton'  to  youze,  is  a  most  pleasant 
spot  to  while  away  the  dreary  little 
hours.  The  bar  is  not  too  crowded, 
and  the  people  there  are  interesting 
without  being  odious,  and  there's  a 
nice  girl  named  Margaret  who  plays 
a  mean  piano  and  tells  fortunes. 


4* 


Do  you  hanker  for  a  good 
steak?  There  are  about  three 
places  which  are  acknowledged 
to  be  tops  in  the  Chicago  field. 
One  would  think  that  with  the 
stockyards  so  near  and  all  that 
there  would  be  spots  innumer- 
able for  this  type  of  food.  But 
no.  Est!  Est!!  Est!!!,  or 
Lindi's,  on  Clark  street  is  one. 
Sore  of  Italianlike  in  motif. 
Another  is  Pete's,  on  Dearborn, 
and  then  there's  another,  and 
perhaps  the  best  somewhere  on 
North  State  near  Ohio.  We 
liked  that  one  fine.  Wish  we 
could  remember  its  name  now. 


a  g 
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//  you're  at  all  interested  in  back- 
staging  it,  as  who  isn't,  try  hitting 
the  Croydon  Circle  at  or  around 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
C.  C.  is  the  cocktail  lounge  of  the 
Croydon  Hotel,  located  down  in 
Rush  Street  territory ;  and  is  the 
Chicago  home  of  many  of  that 
evanescent  group,  the  lesser  lights 
of  the  Legitimate  Theatah.  About 
five  o'clock  things  usually  start  pop- 
ping, because  the  racing  crowd  ar- 
rives then  with  their  plaids,  racing 
forms,  worried  expressions  et  al. 
Not  to  mention  the  Rush  street  love- 
lies who  are  coining  down  for 
breakfast  after  a  hard  night  at  the 
Silhouette.       Sans     eyebrows,     sans 

ikeup,  but  not,  as  they  si 
everything.     You're    bound    to    see 
several  of  the  near-famous. 


Are  you  an  admirer  of  Shaw, 
G.  B.?  OK,  OK,  a  little  drama  he 
whipped  up  before  you  were  even 
considered  as  an  addition  to  your 
family  is  in  town.  And  even  if  you 
don't  particularly  care  for  his  stuff, 
you  certainly  must  go  for  Kather- 
ine  Cornell's  acting.  You  might  as 
well  duck  downtown  to  see  The 
Doctor's  Dilemma,  so  you  can  tell 
your  children  the  plot  when  they 
go  to  a  revival  starring  Shirley 
Temple,  or  more  likely,  the  same 
perennial,  Miss  Cornell. 


Have  you  read  Martha  Winslow's 
latest  novel,  Where  the  Penguin 
Squats?  It's  an  absorbing  book,  com- 
bining mystery,  philosophy,  and  a 
dash  of  pornography  enhanced  but 
never  obscured  by  sheer  mood  and 
atmosphere.  The  brilliance  of  Miss 
Winslow's  writing  was  never  more 
obvious  than  in  this,  her  tale  of  life 
in  the  southernmost  part  of  South 
America.  Marcia,  the  story's  heroine, 
is  torn  between  love  of  her  native 
country  and  the  fascination  of  a 
good-will  emissary.  It's  good  stuff. 
Read  it  of  an  evening. 


Mi* 


Continuing  our  drive  on  places 
which  should  be  abolished  by  in- 
ternational law,  pray  let  us  men- 
tion the  Little  Club,  of  unholy 
fame.  Beer  there  costs!  It's 
II  and  stuffy.  The  waitresses 
crab  all  the  time.  Now  that  you 
can't  even  play  twenty-six  there 
any  more,  what  have  you  got? 
Nothing.  Unless  you  count 
Scoop,  the  bartender,  and  he's 
getting  past  his  prime. 


z~ 


Something  a  lot  of  people 
never  think  of  doing  is  attending 
radio  broadcasts.  Can  furnish  a 
nice  inexpensive  evening,  if  you 
don't  mind  being  told  when  to 
applaud.  There  are  many  good 
shows  originating  in  Chicago 
studios,  and  tickets  are  easily  ob- 
tainable if  you  plan  a  few  days 
in  advance.  Only  factor  is  that 
you  may  be  disillusioned  when 
you  see  your  favorite  voices. 
But  what  the  hell! 


Want  something  to  do  on  a  dull  all- 
make  you  feel  even  duller? 
Try  whipping  over  to  the  historical 
museum  down  underneath  the  Evan- 
ston  Public  Library.  It's  a  fright.  Old 
bicycle  wheels,  jars  of  glue  used  by 
Frances  Willard  to  repair  chairs,  and 
things  like  that.  Including  a  superin- 
tendent. After  that,  you  might  try 
Rest  Cottage,  for  relaxation  away  from 
the  liquor  of  West  Campus,  and  the 
vice  of  this. 


In  case  you  haven't  been,  you 
ought  to  try  IMckleodeon  ISite  one 
Wednesday  when  the  lamps  are 
burning  low.  Old  films,  but  really- 
old  films  are  shown,  to  uncom- 
promising music  which  does  little 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  pas- 
sionate hamming  flickering  away 
on  the  screen.  See  the  shows  your 
father  took  your  mother  to.  Recap- 
ture your  lost  youth.    Learn  how  to 

d  subtitles! 
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NEW  ARCWAY  GLASSES 


A    Thorough    Scientific 
Examination  Without  Charg. 
Smartly    Styled   Gl 


•»  3.  A   Convenient   Budget  Plan. 

**  4.   State    Licensed    Optometrist 

Complete  Attendance   At  All   Tin 


PAY  25c  DOWN  and  PAY  25c  WEEKLY 

No  Interest !    No  Carrying  Charge  ! 

UNIVEX  MOVIE  CAMERA 

8   M.M.   Cine   Camera   with   Optical   View 
Finder  —  IJnivar  F  5-6  Lens 


5^-5 


K»5»;i 


Permanent  memories  of  your  College 
Days  in 

MOVIES 


MM  A  WW  WW  •Jewelers  and  Optie 
iTMJmlVMjMJC*  830  Davis  St.,    Uni.  t 


stui.s 
9090 


Don't  Lean  on  the  Glass 

(Continued  from  page  14) 
the  main  desk.  And  you  can't  miss 
Shakespeare  or  President  Emeritus 
Scott  or  that  Greek  head  near  the  libra- 
rian's office  which  has  such  terribly 
dirty  ears.    Really  disgusting. 

What  we  want  to  know  is  Who  is 
That  Man  with  the  white  beard  and  the 
cloak  lined  in  scarlet  lined  up  next  to 
the  lady  who  looks  like  Roosevelt's 
mother?  That's  not  asking  much,  and 
we  really  didn't  mean  to  insult  anyone 
by  asking.  And  that  person  back  in  the 
stacks  needn't  have  got  nasty  about  it. 
We  were  only  asking. 

And  they  did  have  an  exhibit  at 
Deering  when  we  were  there.  This  one 
was  all  about  Guatemala  and  places 
like  Guatemala.  Someone  with  a  long 
name  took  the  pictures.  These  pictures 
have  such  titles  as  "The  Weaver", 
'"Purification" — in  which  they  are 
either  taking  a  steam  bath  or  praying, 
but  we  can't  figure  out  which — "The 
Young  in  Heart",  featuring  a  jocular 
looking  old  man  who  looks  as  if  he  has 
a  box  lunch  hid  somewhere  on  him. 
There's  another  one  called  "Arrogance" 
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and  the  guy  in  it  looks  just  like  a  Beta 
we  know.  Some  of  the  cases  are  empty, 
however,  or  else  they  just  have  signs 
saying  "Smoking  Prohibited."  Signs 
are  such  silly  things. 


Movie   Review 
"Kisses     for     breakfast :       Mature- 
Family.     No    review    available.     More 
more. 

—Evanston  Review 
Stop  it,  your  eggs  are  getting  cold. 


St 


Hot  Stuff 

TED   ROTH 


"A  hell  of  a  place  to  leave  a  harp!" 


OME  WEEKS  AGO,  a  few  cold 
gasps  of  air  swished  in  and  around  the 
campus  sending  most  of  the  students 
flying  into  their  closets  to  drag  out  ex- 
tra blankets  and  a  top  coat.  It  was  a 
matter  of  comparatively  few  hours, 
however,  before  we  noticed  that  our 
radiators  were  getting  hot.  In  a  short 
time  everyone  and  everybody  was  warm 
and  cozy. 

Being  inquisitive,  I  took  myself  down 
to  the  basement  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  quick  heating  system  was  installed 
in  the  house.  To  my  amazement  I 
found  only  long  rows  of  pipes  extend- 
ing to  every  section  of  the  house  and 
one  small  auxiliary  gas  burner.  Can  it 
be  possible,  I  asked  myself,  that  the 
entire  campus  is  heated  by  one  main 
heating  plant  which  feeds  its  energy  to 
all  the  different  living  quarters,  build- 
ings, and  offices? 

My  hunch  was  correct.  Behind  the 
Old  Minerology  Building  there  is  a 
power  plant  located  almost  on  the  lake. 
From  this  source,  pipes  extend  under- 
ground to  every  part  of  the  campus,  as 
far  north  as  Lincoln  Avenue  and  the 
men's  quadrangles  right  down  to  the 
girls'  dormitories  and  the  Business  Of- 
fice on  Clark  Street.  This  means  there 
is  a  total  of  sixty-nine  buildings  heated 
by  one  main  plant. 

Most  of  the  buildings  are  heated  by 
steam.  However,  one  group,  mainly  the 
music  buildings.  Old  Willard  and 
Pearsons  Hall  are  operated  on  hot  wa- 
ter system.  The  water  is  forced  through 
the  pipes  under  pressure  and  returns  to 
the  plants  through  another  group  of 
pipes. 

Said  Mr.  IN.  E.  Ekberg.  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings  and  Grounds:  It 
takes  a  total  of  169,631.300  pounds  of 
steam  to  heat  all  the  campus  houses 
and  classrooms!  There  is  240.000 
square  feet  of  radiation  in  the  entire 
heating  system,  and  there  is  2.500.000 
pounds  of  coal  used  every  year! 


Morton  Park  Theater:  Public  de- 
mands the  Birth  of  a  Baby.  Starts 
again   next   Wednesday,   October  2. 

— Chicago  Daily  News 
The  public  be  damned! 
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SULLY— 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
home  runs  because  of  his  ability  at  fly- 
ing so  swiftly  around  the  bases.    Gale 
was  winning  the  baseball  championship. 

But  on  the  last  day  of  the  season,  the 
weather  was  particularly  disadvantage- 
ous for  Sully.  It  was  a  very  humid  day. 
In  the  seventh  inning  the  ace  hitter  of 
the  opposing  team  was  at  bat.  He  hit  a 
long  high  fly  ball,  and  Sully  left  the 
ground  to  fly  up  to  meet  it.  But  some- 
thing happened.  For  after  Sully  had 
caught  the  ball,  he  failed  to  return  to 
the  ground.  He  went  right  on  flying — 
up  and  up  until,  as  a  tiny  speck,  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  clouds.  Gale,  however, 
won  the  game  and  the  championship. 

At  its  next  and  last  meeting,  the  ath- 
letic board  of  directors  was  once  again 
faced  with  the  usual  problems. 

'"Gentlemen,"  said  the  chairman,  "you 
have  just  heard  the  first  draft  on  our 
financial  report  for  the  year.  It  is  ex- 
tremely gratifying  that  we  should  be  so 
successful.  But  now  that  is  all  past,  and 
we  have  next  year  to  think  about." 

"There's  a  fellow  out  in  Gary,"  said 
a  first  assistant,  "swell  player  on  his 
high-school  team.  I've  been  talking  to 
him,  and  I  think  we  can  get  him  for  tui- 
tion and  half  room  and  board." 

"Now  just  a  minute,"  said  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer, "we've  got  to  be  careful 
how  we  go  spreading  tuitions  and  half 
boards  around.  You  realize,  I  trust,  the 
limited  schedule  under  which  we  will  be 
working  next  year?" 


Nan      Berthold,      KA6,    ad 
Walt     Miles,     ITKA,     new    sport 
ensemble   from   Selig's. 

•  Finger    tip,    camel    hair    re- 

versible     $16.75 

•  Clen     Urquhart     sher 

sport  jacket    $15.00 

•  Esquire   featured    Portis    hat 

"The  Campus" $3.95 

Profile— 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

physical  features  but  none  which  might 
be  called  spiritual  so  in  this  article 
interpretation  must  give  way  to  critical 
analysis. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  this 
sketch  I  have  been  writing  a  blank 
check.  No  form  has  been  observed  other 
than  the  form  which  most  suited  the 
material  and  an  honest  presentation  of 

As  far  as  William  Montgomery  Mc- 
Govern  is  concerned,  the  greatest  praise 
and  the  greatest  condemnation  ( or  the 
one  of  the  two  the  reader  may  be 
pleased  to  choose)  is  contained  in  the 
same  concluding  remarks.  McGovern  is 
a  scientist  with  a  remarkable  ability  at 
analysis.  He  may  also  be  extremely  cap- 
able at  synthesis.  His  methods  are  not 
intuitive,  but  logical  and  scientific.  He 
is  a  dyed-in-the-wool  skeptic  who  among 
other  things  has  a  knowledge  of  the 
methods  (so  far  as  political  science  is 
concerned )  by  which  democracy  may  be 
preserved  and  by  which  other  ideologies 
may  be  defeated.  McGovern  is  above  all 
else  a  political  scientist. 


'V"  is  to  the  British 

as  CLASSIC 

is  to  men  who 

prefer  good 

HAIRCUTS 

and 

MANICURING 


CLASSIC 

Barber    Shop 

OPPOSITE  VARSITY  THEATRE 

1721    Sherman   Ave. 


'PRINTERS  TO  THE  PURPLE' 

Call  Creenleaf  1780 

527  Dempster 
EVANSTON 
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It's  EASY  ON  THE  LIPS, 
EASY  M  THE  EYES, 
EASYONTHEPOCKETBOOk 


—  was  the  prize-winning  entry  of  Miss 
Sallie  Jo  Thomas  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity in  Tangee  Red-Red's  recent  Ad- 
Writing  contest. 


EASY  ON  THE  lips?  Indeed  it  is  — 
for  Red-Red  is  made  with 
Tangee's  famous  pure  cream 
base!  It  goes  on  like  a  dream 
. . .  and,  once  applied,  clings 
like  mad  for  hours  and  hours. 


EASY  ON  THE  eyes?  It  certainly 
is— both  yours  and  his.  Pure, 
clear,  Tangee  Red-Red  blends 
with  all  fashion  colors... gives 
your  lips  new  life  and  bril- 
liance. (Wear  it  together  with 
the  matching  rouge  and 
Tangee's  zm-powdery  Face 
Powder  for  the  most  shatter- 
ing effect.) 


EASY     ON     THE     POCKETBOOK? 

Assuredly... not  only  does 
Tangee  Red-Red  save  you 
money  by  lasting  longer... but 
the  new  larger  sizes  hold  more 


lipstick  than 


before. 


TANGEE 


RAREST,   LOVELIEST   RED    OF   THEM    ALL 


THE  NORTHWESTERN  STUDENT 

CO-OP 

1726  Orrington  Ave. 
Cre.  2600  Evanston 

THE  STUDENTS  MOST  COMPLETE 
SUPPLY  STORE 


STATIONERY 

TYPEWRITERS 

RADIOS 

CAMERAS 

SPORTING 
GOODS 


•   BOOKS 


GIFTS 

GREETING 
CARDS 

FOUNTAIN 
PENS 

FINE  DEVELOP- 
ING and 
PRINTING 


"Shop  at  the  Co-op  &  Save" 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  CO-OP 

In  the  Orrington  Hotel  Bldg. 

EVANSTON 


What  Every  Freshman  Oughtta 
Know 

freshman 

who  come  from  as  far  as  you  can  spell 

probably  know  about  skiing  in  the  Alps, 

or  taking  showers  in  Hell, 
but   despite   the   erudition   which   most 

freshmen  show 
there  are  an  awful  lot  of  things  a  freshie 

oughta  know. 

such  as,  to  wit: 

that  all  good  boys  and  girls  go  to  heaven 

and  the  rest  to  North-west-em. 

that  NU  was  founded  upon  the  Rock, 

that  Phi  Bete  pins  are  no  good  to  hock, 

that  Evanston  is  dry  (it  says  here) 

that  finals  are  always  too  darn  near, 

lhat  BMOC  isn't  a  federal  group 

but  a  guy  with  his  fingers  in  the  campus 

soup, 
that  no  one  goes  to  week-day  classes, 
that  everyone  here  either  flunks  or 

passes, 
that  the  girls  in  sororities  are  beautiful 

and  kind, 
that  the  judges  in  contests  are  always 

duty-blind, 
that  the  oldest  institutions  on  campus 

are 
hoos,  Ma  Schramm's,  and  a  parked  car. 
that  our  favorite  sport  is — reading  in  a 

comfy  chair 
(Hell,   we   had  to   start  censoring   this 

thing  somewhere ! ) 

— helen  manheim 
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Marionette 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

When  the  entire  film  was  completed, 
Camille  Grandecourt  played  it  at  the 
cinema  where  he  had  made  his  unob- 
trusive debut  as  a  film  director.  There 
was  what  seemed  to  be  unanimous  ap- 
plause at  the  end  of  the  film. 

The  next  morning  Grandecourt  called 
at  Marion's  apartment  and  waited  for 
her  while  she  finished  dressing.  The 
morning  journal  was  on  the  divan  and 
opened  to  a  review  of  "Enough  Sim- 
plicity in  Every  Sophisticate"  by  the 
dean  of  Parisian  film  critics,  Louis 
Poirier.  Grandecourt  was  delighted — 
until  he  noticed  that  the  only  part 
marked  with  Marion's  lipstick  was  that 
referring  to  herself.  The  review  con- 
cluded by  saying:  "M.  de  Grandecourt 
is  a  sensitive  poet  and  artist  of  the 
screen.  He  photographed  Marion  Lu- 
caux  so  that  every  line  and  contour  of 
her  exquisite  natural  beauty  is  revealed 
and  accentuated.  His  direction  of  Mile. 
Lucaux  brought  out  a  priceless  gift  in 
her.  It  is  smiling  through  tears  as  it 
never  has  been  shown  before." 

Marion  entered  wearing  a  white 
frock  with  a  blue  diamond-like  design. 
"We're  a  successful  team,  you  and  I." 

Grandecourt  looked  into  her  eyes  and 
suggested  softly,  "We  could  be — as  Ca- 
mille and  Marion." 

"I  mean — as  director  and  actress." 

"How  can  you  expect  me  to  continue 
only  as  your  director — after  last  night 
— after  what  you  said  to  me?" 

Marion  turned  and  walked  slowly  to 
the  windows.  "But  if  you  raise  the 
blinds  you'll  see  that  it's  ...  no  longer 
last  night.  .  .  .  Em  sorry  about  last 
night,  Camille.  You  more  than  deserve 
the  fame  you  have  now,  so  say  to  your- 
self, 'That  is  enough,'  and  try  to  believe 
it." 

"It's  not  what  one  deserves — it's  what 
one  wants." 

"But  you  have  the  fame  you've 
dreamed  about  all  these  past  months." 

"But  I've  been  dreaming  about  the 
wrong  things.  .  .  ." 

Grandecourt  was  able  to  sell  "Enough 
Simplicity  in  Every  Sophisticate"  to  the 
highest  bidder  among  the  French  film 
producers.  The  film  won  for  him  the 
Young  Independent  Critics'  prize  of 
France.  The  smiling-through-tears  of 
Marion  was  his  directorial  signature. 

Marion  believed  all  the  flattery  she 
received.  Her  third  film  was  the  most 
successful  of  all,  and  she  felt  she  be- 
longed to  the  public  too  much  to   re- 


"//   this   one   dies,    too,   you   flunk 
surgery!" 

main  under  his  exclusive  supervision 
any  longer.  She  asked  Grandecourt  for 
her  release. 

"Of  course.  Why  didn't  you  ask  me 
sooner  if  you've  felt  as  you  do?  You've 
always  come  to  me  when  something 
troubled  you."  He  looked  at  her  tender- 
ly.  "I  understand.   I've  cut  the  strings." 

"What  do  you  mean,   Camille?" 

"I'm  turning  you  over  to  the  public. 
I'll  go  on  being  the  puppet  master,  but 
I'll  have  to  find  a  new  puppet.  You're 
no  longer  my  marionette.  From  now 
on  you're  free — you're  Marion." 

She   only  smiled — and  thanked  him. 

Grandecourt  slouched  over  the  bar 
of  his  favorite  bartender.  "Another 
champagne  cocktail,  Guion." 

"M.  de  Grandecourt,  Eve  served  you 
champagne  cocktails  for  a  long  time 
now.  But  I've  never  seen  you  indulge  so 
much  before.  I  know,  M.  de  Grande- 
court, you  no  longer  direct  Mile.  Lu- 
caux, but — " 

"I  no  longer  direct  anyone.  I  no 
longer  direct  at  all." 

Guion  set  the  goblet  on  the  bar.  Be- 
side it  lay  a  newspaper  showing  a  large 
picture  of  Marion. 

"They  say  you  made  a  mistake  in  re- 
leasing Mile.  Lucaux  from  her  con- 
tract." 

"I  did,  Guion,  but  I  had  to  do  it." 

"You  had  to,   M.  de  Grandecourt?" 

"You  see,  Guion,  when  she  asked  me 
for  her  release — well  .  .  .  for  the  first 
time  she  smiled  through  tears  at  me  .  .  . 
instead  of  my  camera." 


Women's  House  Representatives 

Delta  Delta  Delta Jean  Wolf 

Delta  Damnia .  .  Mary  Ann  Davenport 
Delta  Zeta Bernice  Gross 

— Daily  Northwestern 
Drand  Dioup  of  Dirls 


"Not  Malt,  Not  Rum, 
Not  Wine,  Not  Nuts, 

So  Help  Me,  It's  Tobacco!" 

6137  No.  Meridian  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
June  27,  1941 
Larus  &  Bro.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I'm  still  a  young  fellow,  or  like  to 
think  so,  and  as  long  as  I've  smoked, 
I've  smoked  a  pipe.  Life  for  me  has 
been  a  continual  round  of  trying  dif- 
ferent tobacco. 

I've  paid  as  high  as  six  dollars  a 
pound  for  the  stuff.  I've  had  mix- 
tures made  to  order. 

I've  smoked  tobacco  that  tasted 
like  honey,  that  tasted  like  rum,  that 
tasted  like  wine,  that  tasted  like 
maple  sugar,  that  tasted  like  nuts, 
that  tasted  like  burning  hickory,  that 
tasted  like  sweet  grass.  I  once 
smoked  a  British  blend  that  tasted 
like  somebody's  old  tweed  suit,  so 
help  me. 

But  Edgeworth  — I  can't  possibly 
explain  it,  but  Edgeworth  tastes  an 
awful  lot  like  tobacco!  Possibly  it  is 
tobacco  and  not  malt,  not  apples,  not 
rum,  not  wine,  not  something  to  dis- 
guise the  taste  of  a  product  the  man- 
ufacturer is  ashamed  of. 

I  shouldn't  take  up  your  time  like 
this,  really.  But  I  long  ago  promised 
the  first  time  I  found  a  tobacco  I 
could  smoke  for  a  month  or  more 
steadily  without  tongue-bite,  throat 
irritation,  dizziness,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  the  flavor  every  time  I 
lighted  the  pipe  — when  I  found  that 
kind  of  tobacco,  I  was  going  to  write 
the  manufacturer  and  tell  him  about 
M.Thanks  for  Edgeworth,  gentlemen! 
(Signed)  G.  T.  Fleming  Roberts 
NOTE:  Mr.  Roberts  got  acquainted  with 


-SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  (At  Our  Expense)— , 

I.ARUS   &   BRO.  CO. 

210  So.  22nd  St.,  Richmond,  Virginia  [ 

Please  send  me,  at  your  expense,  a  gen-  l 

crous    sample    of  edgeworth  Ready-  | 

Rubbed,  America's  Finest  Pipe  Tobacco.  ■ 


RECORDS 

Thousands    to   Choose    From 

on 

Victor,  Columbia  and  Decca 

R.C.A. 

Victor  Headquarters 

QUINLAN  RADIO  SERVICE 

1148  Central  Ave.  Wilmette 
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Dick  mumbles,  "Sweet  as  honeydew!'' 

Janet  sighs  and  quavers. 
Diek  says,  "No — I  don't  mean  you, 

1  mean  these  swell  Life  Savers!" 


i&SfflEfc 


MORAL: 


a  iTv].(Hlv'rt  l>reath  offends  now 
nd  then.  Let  Life  Savers  sweet- 
11  .iii.i  freshen  your  breath  after 


LIST  NEW  MEN 
1941  Pledges 
Daspit,  Edward  Firestone,  Jack  Hale, 
Gerald  Hamilton,  Grant  Hoel,  Mason 
Ingalls,  Robert  Kuhlmeier,  Robert 
Leckie,  Richard  Beck,  half-back  and 
captain. 

Backfieldman  and  hurler.  Ronnie 
N.  Y.  tackle.  Then  there  is  George 
Lewis,  Woods  Macl'herson,  Raymond 
Maloney,  William  Meyer,  Anthony 
Ostroff,  Edward  Pattullo,  Robert 
Schnorr,  Henry  Schwartz,  Richard 
Sollis,  Paul  Stoltz. 

— Daily  Northivestern 
Andtherestofyoufcllowshnnguptliehouse 
average. 

"All  right,  so  you've  kissed  the  man 
once.  You're  perfectly  cuckoo  about 
him,  your  dates  have  been  heavenly, 
and  you've  been  just  waiting  for  this 
moment.  You're  absolutely  all  of  a  heap 
because  it's  happened — that  first  kiss. 
And  you  don't  feel  particularly  mental 
at  the  moment.  Just  happy,  in  a  pink- 
hazey  sort  of  way,  and  you  want  to  kiss 
him  right  back. 

But   hold   everything!" 

— Your  Life 

Must  we? 


Sign  in  window  of  C.  Dahlbye-Peter- 
sen  Corset  Shop: 

"Removal  Sale" 

We  thought  that  was  the  whole  idea. 


,   BOX  OF   LIFE 

SAVERS  FOR 

THE  BEST 

WISECRACK! 


What  is  the  best  joke 
that  you  heard  on  the 
campus  this  week?  For 
the  best  line  submitted 
each  month,  there  will 
be  a  free  award  of  an 
attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of 
all  the  Life  Saver  Fla- 
vors. Jokes  will  be 
judged  by  the  editors 
of  this  publication. 


MORNING 

In  Contempt   of   Those   Who  Start  the 
Day  With  a  Smile 

If  I  were  clever  and  had  the  time, 
I'd   do   something  to   aid   humanity. 
Lessen  the  early  morning  scowls, 
The  nausea,  bad  taste,  and  profanity. 
I'd  make  early  rising,  indeed,  quite  a 

pleasure. 
The  shower  and  shave  a  song-and-dance 

measure. 
I'd   make   you   welcome   the   sun    as   a 

treasure, 
If  I  were  clever  and  had  the  time. 
But  since  I  am  dull,  and  busy  like  you, 
I  curse  each  day  like  a  sour-puss  too. 
Cower   under  the   covers   and  wish  en 

froid 
That  I  were  one  of  the  unemployed. 
Alice  Boyd  Magruder 


A  crew  of  almost  180  will  be  work- 
ing out  the  business  details  while  the 
editorial  staff  is  writing  and  snap- 
ping pictures  under  the  direction  of 
editor  Forrest  Voss. 

— Daily  Northwestern 
And  an  hour  for  lunch,  we  presume. 


Hans  won't  have  the  guts  to  do  that  again! 
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DELICIOUS 
Sandwiches  and  Pastries 
• 

FOUNTAIN   SERVICE 
Open  to  1  A.  M.— Fri.  and  Sat.  2  A.  M. 


FORGETFULNESS 

I  leased  my  heart  one  night  in  May, 
Leased  it  forever  and  a  day. 
How  stupid  that  I  should  forget  it. 
One  starry  June  night  I  sub-let  it. 
Alice  Boyd  Magruder 


"When  the  Sunday  Sehool  teacher 
asked  how  many  wanted  to  go  to 
heaven,  Johnny's  hand  did  not  go 
up.  'No?'  asked  the  teacher.  'Not 
yet,'  said  Johnny.  He  had  some 
things  to  do  yet.  Deferred  credits 
will  be  income  by  and  by:  but  the 
addition  to  net  worth  must  be  de- 
ferred until  income  has  been  earned 
by  the  rendition  of  the  service  for 
which  the  collection  has  been  re- 
ceived  in   advance." 

— Page  6.  General  Accounting 

H.  A.  Finney,  Prof,  of 
Accounting,  Northwestern 

Thank  you,  we're  glad  to  get  this  heaven 
business  straightened  out. 


Beard  costs  in  nearly  all  frater- 
nity and  sorority  houses  on  campus 
will  be  raised  approximately  10  per 
cent  over  last  year's  figure  as  the 
result  of  recommendations  of  the 
University  Fraternity  board. 

— Daily  Northwestern 


Ho 


luch  for  a  Van  Dyke? 


Light  of  Reason 

By  HELEN  MANHEIM 

Sally  was  pretty  if  you  looked  at 
her  sideways,  and  most  boys  did.  Her 
cunning,  catlike  mind  preened  itself  in 
the  mirror  of  their  approving  eyes.  Her 
clothes  were  smooth  and  well-chosen 
and  fitted  her  as  if  they  were  her  own. 
Fawning  friends  had  placed  a  magnifi- 
cent wardrobe  at  her  disposal.  Most 
boys  will  follow  a  good-looking  sweater 
and  she  only  borrowed  the  best  of  both. 
She  had  become  the  most  popular  girl 
in  her  class  by  three  long  years  of  neck- 
breaking  toil  on  her  front  porch.  With 
the  prom  coming  up,  she  started  look- 
ing over  the  field. 

Bob  was  tall  enough  and  dark 
enough  and  handsome  plenty.  Only  he 
was  nice.  Nice  and  a  little  scared  of 
girls.  Nice  and  a  little  idealistic  about 
girls.  Nice  and  right  in  Sally's  line  of 
vision.  Sally  was  very,  very  good  to 
Bob  and  she  was  very,  very  in  need  of 
a  very,  very  date  for  the  prom. 


RETURNING     THIS    WEEK 
your  favorites 


He  was  pretty  proud  of  himself  for 
getting  her  to  go  to  the  prom  with  him. 
He  knew  a  dozen  other  fellows  had 
asked  her.  That  unpredictable  thing 
called  male  ego  was  shining  all  over 
him.  .  .  . 

The  dance  had  been  wonderful.  Only 
he  wished  so  many  people  hadn't  kept 
cutting  in  and  holding  her  in  their  arms 
and  putting  their  cheeks  against  hers.  I 
would  like  to  kiss  her,  he  thought,  only 
I  have  never  kissed  a  girl.  I  don't  know 
what  that  has  to  do  with  it,  only  some- 
how it  does. 


Personalize  your  Christmas 

greetings 

Send  photographic  cards 

Many   styles,   greetings   and   designs 

Prices  surprisingly  low 

Bring  us  your  favorite  negative,  and 

we  will  make  up  a  sample  for  your 

approval 

Evanston  Photographic  Service 

Dwight  R.  Furness 
1854   Sherman  Ave.,  Evanston 


FOR  EXCELLENT 

SERVICE 

Orrington 

Hotel 

BARBER 

SHOP 

UNI.  8700 

When  he  kissed  her,  he  kissed  her 
hard  and  knocked  a  little  bit  of  her 
clear  out.  He  kissed  her  because  he 
wanted  to  and  she  let  him  because  she 
didn't  believe  in  ducking. 

When  Sally  got  home,  she  wiped  the 
lipstick  from  her  mouth:  like  all  good 
kittens,  she  kept  herself  clean.  When 
Bob  got  home,  he  switched  on  the  light 
in  his  room  and  stood  in  front  of  his 
mirror  and  looked  at  his  mouth  and 
saw  a  hundred  things  and  they  were  all 
Sally. 

She  was  busy  the  next  time  he  called. 
And  the  next.  Ad  infinitum.  He  caught 
on  eventually  and  a  little  bright  flame 
of  pain  started  to  flicker  behind  his 
eyes.  Sometime  when  it  grew  very  big, 
he  would  switch  off  the  lights  in  his 
room,  and  pull  his  chair  over  to  his 
desk.  And  he  sat  there  into  the  night, 
knowing  that  no  one  could  get  in  and 
blow  out  the  little  flame.  Not  tomorrow. 
Or  tomorrow. 
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UWHAT  WERE  Y0U  LIKE  when  you  were  a  little  boy?" 

she  asked.    People  before  had  been  interested  in  his 
childhood. 

"I  was  embarrassed,"  he  said.    "Why  do  you  ask?" 

"I  just  wondered  if  you  were  like  you  are  now."  Her  voice 
was  pleasant,  he  thought.  He  hadn't  noticed  before.  In  the 
silence  while  neither  of  them  spoke,  he  tried  to  imagine  her 
singing,  but  the  noises  of  the  night  interfered.  The  top  of  the 
car  was  down.  It  was  summer  and  the  sky  was  crowded  with 
stars. 

"Sing  that,  will  you,"  he  said,  and  he  turned  the  radio 
lower  so  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  romantic  hush.  When 
she  sang,  he  was  surprised.  He  had  expected  her  to  object 
with  words  about  her  singing,  to  protest  in  some  way  not  in 
the  mood  of  the  evening. 

She  sang  more  to  herself  than  to 
him,  and  he  lay  there  with  his  head 
in  her  lap,  looking  up  into  the  night. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  "how  do  you 
mean — embarrassed?" 

"When  I  was  about  six  years  old," 
he  laughed,  "I  suffered  a  great  blow 
to  my  pride.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
completely  recovered." 

"Tell  me  what  happened,"  she  said. 

"I  don't  know  exactly,"  he  said.  "I 
was  in  love  at  the  time."  He  could 
remember  hardly  a  moment  when  he 
had  not  been  in  love.  Each  time  it 
was  different.  "She  was  very  beauti- 
ful," he  said. 

"What  was  she  like?"  the  girl  said.  She  could  almost  be 
jealous,  hearing  his  words. 

"I  don't  remember  her  at  all,"  he  said,  "except  that  she 
had  light  golden  hair.  Curls,  I  think.  I  guess  almost  every 
girl  in  kindergarten  has  curls." 

"I  am  really  interested,"  she  said.  "Was  she  in  love  with 
someone  else  or  something?" 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said.  "She  was  in  love  with  me.  I  was  a 
very  important  person  in  kindergarten.  I  led  the  band.  It 
was  something  of  an  honor  at  the  time,"  he  said.  "I  had  a 
different  sort  of  a  hat  than  the  rest  of  them.  You  could  call 
it  an  air  of  distinction." 

He  opened  his  eyes.  She  was  lying  back  with  her  head 
against  the  seat,  and  starlight  made  her  glorious.  She  is  very 
beautiful,  he  thought — very!  Of  all  the  girls,  she  was  the 
most  wonderful.    She  could  sing  marvelously. 

"Go  on,"  she  said.    "Please  do." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "in  kindergarten  you  only  go  to  school 
in  the  morning.  I  remember  the  day  vividly.  We  were  making 
crayon  drawings.   I  felt  as  if  I  were  a  grown-up  artist." 

She  smiled,  thinking  of  how  he  must  have  been. 

"I  drew  a  picture  of  her,  but  when  I  looked  at  it.  I  knew 
I  would  never  be  an  artist.    It  is  difficult  to  catch  beauty. 

"But  about  my  being  an  adult  at  the  time,"  he  continued. 


"I  suppose  no  one  ever  thinks  of  himself  as  immature — even 
when  he  is  in  kindergarten.  It  is  a  different  world,"  he  said, 
"and  you  are  a  being  in  it,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

"Somehow,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  escort 
her  home." 

"I  don't  know  why  all  of  this  remains  so  well  remembered," 
he  said.    "Maybe  it  is  because  of  what  happened. 

"It  was  a  fine  day.  It  was  warm,  and  the  sun  was  shining, 
and  I  felt  important  walking  beside  her  and  carrying  her 
drawings.  I  don't  think  I  was  proud.  Anyway,  I  can't  remem- 
ber being  proud.  The  only  thing  that  made  me  feel  proud 
during  those  days  was  the  big  drum  major's  hat.  But  never- 
theless, I  felt  extremely  like  a  man,  with  her  beside  me.  She 
had  blue  eyes,  I  think. 

"I  remember  the  trouble  I  had  staying  on  the  outside  as 
we  walked.    We  turned  a  lot  of  cor- 

Sners,  and  each  time  it  seemed  that  I 
had  to  shift  to  be  nearest  the  curb. 
•    •    •    • 

It  was  awkward,  but  I  tried  to  cover 

the  awkwardness. 

"I  still  have  trouble  with  corners," 
he  laughed.  "Maybe  I  was  condi- 
tioned to  it  when  I  was  in  kindergar- 
ten, who  knows? 

"I  remember  her  house  too,"  he 
said.  "It  was  white,  and  there  was  a 
big  yard.  My  family  lived  in  an 
apartment  at  the  time,  and  I  sort  of 
liked  the  idea  of  a  family  having  a 
house  of  its  own.  Maybe  I  liked  the 
idea  of  steps  and  a  wide  front  porch, 
I  don't  know. 

"Well,  we  got  to  the  house,  and  I  took  her  up  to  the  door. 
She  had  a  mother  and  an  older  sister  who  were  there  when 
we  arrived.  I  knew  that  they  were  rather  laughing  at  the 
entire  situation,  but  it  didn't  bother  us  much.  It  was  a  kind 
sort  of  laughter,  as  if  we  were  being  cute.  It  was  all  right. 
"I  left  her  with  her  mother  and  her  sister,  and  I  walked 
down  the  steps  and  away.  I  cut  across  the  lawn.  I  will  always 
remember  that  lawn.  Walking  over  it,  I  had  a  strange  sensa- 
tion of  being  alone  in  surroundings  which  were  much  too 
large,  like  being  alone  on  a  stage  and  having  to  walk  its 
distance  while  an  audience  watches. 

"After  I  had  turned  the  corner  at  the  end  of  the  street, 
the  sensation  left.  I  felt  like  a  man  again.  I  was  a  pretty 
important  person,"  he  laughed.  " — the  leader  of  the  band 
and  the  possessor  of  a  beautiful  girl.  I  had  conducted  myself 
in  an  extremely  proper  manner. 

"Then  it  came,"  he  said.  "My  God,  it  was  terrible.  I 
walked  along  the  street,  and  the  sun  was  shining  in  the 
summer  sky.  Then  it  stopped  shining.  There  were  no  more 
white  clouds.  The  street  wasn't  even  there  very  solidly,  for 
I  was  lost  and  the  realization  of  the  fact  came  too  much  all 
at  once. 

(Continued  on  page  43) 


FOR  SOME  REASON,   he  went  on  talking;  -  telling  her  about  it -how  he 
had  trouble  with  corners  .... 
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Time  Was  . . . 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

"I  think  I  knew  even  than  what  I 
would  have  to  do,  but  I  groped  around 
trying  to  find  my  way  for  years.  I  don't 
know  how  long  it  was.  It  was  at  least 
more  than  one  lifetime.  It  could  have 
been  twenty  minutes  or  so. 

"Finally,  I  had  to  go  back,  go  up  that 
long  walk,  and  up  the  steps.  I  had  to 
ring  the  bell  and  wait  for  someone  to 
answer  it. 

"I  don't  know  just  what  I  said  or 
who  answered  the  ring  of  the  bell. 
There  was  only  confusion,  and  she  had 
to  take  me  back  to  school  so  I  could 
find  my  way  home.  I  think  she  under- 
stood and  that  she  did  not  lose  her 
love,  but  everything  was  changed.  Some- 
how, I  knew  it  couldn't  be  the  same 
again. 

"I  don't  remember  ever  seeing  her 
again,  although  I  must  have.  And  it's 
funny,  but  I  can't  remember  ever  lead- 
ing the  band  after  that. 

"Henry  was  there  with  the  car  when 
I  got  back  to  school.  For  the  first  time, 
I  didn't  want  to  ride  up  in  the  front 
seat  with  him.  I  was  glad  that  the  win- 
dow was  rolled  up  and  he  couldn't  talk 
to  me  from  the  front.  I  just  sat  there 
feeling  the  car  move,  and  not  wanting 
it  to  take  me  home." 

He  didn't  speak.  He  lay  there  with 
his  eyes  closed,  and  there  was  silence 
for  a  long  time.  When  he  opened  his 
eyes,  he  looked  up,  and  her  face  was 
there  among  the  stars,  looking  straight 
ahead. 


LIFE  GOES  ON  DEPARTMENT 
What  worries  campus  political 
leaders  is  not  the  fact  that  this  year 
it  is  the  sophomore  class  that  wants 
its  council  but  that  they  know  that 
next  year  it  will  be  the  juniors,  and 
after  that  the  seniors. 

— Daily  Northwestern 


CHEST  CAMPAIGN 
OPEN  INTENSIVE 
CHEST  CAMPAIGN 
AT  HIGH   SCHOOL 

— Evanston  Revi, 
Something  to  do  with  the  Draft,  no 
doubt? 


Shades  of  the 
Wicked  Past 


A  True  Story 


By  DICK  BLAKE 

Someone  has  recently  said  that 
the  Parrot  isn't  up  to  date  on  ac- 
count of  it  isn't  noticeably  sexy. 
Up  to  date!  Let  us  tell  you  a  sad 
story  of  what  happened  to  another 
publication  when  it  got  up  to  date 
some  ten  years  ago. 

None  of  you,  of  course,  were  in 
school  when  the  literati  used  to 
publish  a  magazine  strictly  on  the 
serious,  thoughtful,  intellectual, 
and  somewhat  pedantic  side.  It  was 
called  MS,  which  is  a  technical 
term  for  manuscript,  which  is  a 
bunch  of  paper  with  words  on 
same. 

It  seems  that  this  MS,  delight  of 
the  English  Department,  had  a  rath- 
er large  decrease  in  circulation.  The 
editor  of  the  thing,  who  told  us  this 
story,  decided  that  a  shot  of  spirit- 
ual adrenelin  would  be  in  order.  So 
in  one  issue  he  put  a  casual  little 
announcement  that  the  next  issue 
would  carry  a  story,  "The  Obscene 
Virgins — by  One  Who  is  Neither." 

The  effect  was  beautiful  to  be- 
hold. People  bought  the  next  issue 
avidly,  fairly  foaming  at  the  mouth 
wtih  unpleasant  anticipation.  They 
found  a  notice,  still  casual,  that 
The  Obscene  Virgin  was  being  held 
over  for  the  next  month,  on  ac- 
count of  some  sensational  research 
developments  which  were  even  then 
being  incorporated  into  the  manu- 
script. 

Of  course,  the  answer  was  that 
there  wasn't  any  story.  It  was  just 
a  circulation  campaign.  But  by 
now,  interest  was  at  such  a  pitch 
that  the  editor  found  the  whole  idea 
had  gotten  away  from  him. 

So  when  MS  put  a  casual  little 
announcement  in  its  next  issue  to 
that  effect,  everyone  was  so  mad 
that  the  whole  magazine,  terse 
verses,  sad  little  gems  of  sheer  art. 
juvenilia  of  budding  authors  and 
all,  just  folded  up  and  was  heard 
from  no  more,  leaving  the  Purple 
Parrot  the  sole  representative  of 
Northwestern  Collegiate  Life. 
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tf-l&Ui  tf-idi  and  ^Utttlzi 


For  our  readers  of  under  two  (of  whom, 
judging  from  some  letters  on  hand,  we  have 
several)  we  would  like  to  come  out  frankly 
and  say  that  we  have  nothing  personal  against 
Mickey  Rooney.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  spent 
a  good  fifteen  minutes  at  the  last  football 
game  waving,  making  faces,  and  generally  be- 
ing conspicuous  to  try  to  attract  the  attention 
of  a  person  up  in  the  upper  deck  that  some- 
one told  us  was  Mickey  (Rooney).  It  later 
turned  out  that  he  was  just  another  man  stand- 
ing up  and  looking  conspicuous,  because  the 
woman  next  to  him  told  him  (Is  anyone  fol- 
lowing this?)  that  we  were  Mickey  Rooney. 
You  can  see  how  this  might  well  be.  But  this 
is  beside  the  point  and  is  just  an  illustration 
of  how  human  frailities  may  get  the  best  of  us. 
Or  better  of  us  as  the  case  may  be. 

Take  for  instance:  YOUNG  DOCTOR  KIL- 
DARE.  (Who,  if  we  have  any  memory  at  all, 
is  not  so  very  young,  having  played  in  All 
Quiet  on  the  Western  Front  with  Nita  Naldi 
or  someone  like  that.) 

Anyhow,  our  plan  for  the  next  Y.  D.  K.  pic- 
ture goes  something  like  this:  In  the  first  scene 
the  Young  Dr.  enters  the  operating  room  and 
finds  the  Lovable  old  Practitioner  (Lionel 
Barrymore)  kissing  that  pretty,  if  simple, 
young  nurse  that  the  Y.  D.  is  always  engaged 
to.  They  are  sitting  on  a  stiff  and  Barrymore 
is  coughing  and  grunting  as  usual.  It  turns 
out  that  the  nurse  and  B.  have  been  secretly 
married  for  five  years. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  discussion.  Kil- 
dare  learns  that  he  is  the  old  Doctor's  son  by 
a  previous  marriage,  making  the  young  nurse 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  his  mother.  Which  is  a 
pretty  nasty  situation  for  everyone. 

When  Kildare  leaves  his  parents  alone  they 
both  develop  tetanus  and  die.  This  is  later 
proved  to  be  a  result  either  of  their  having  had 
tetanus  anyway,  or  of  the  injections  Kildare 
slipped  them  before  leaving. 

This  leaves  no-one  to  defend  the  noble  young 
doctor  when  he  is  indicted  for  killing  five  hun- 
dred old  women  in  a  Connecticut  Home  for 
Old  Women.  He  is  found  guilty  and  electro- 
cuted, which  is  perfectly  fair  because  he  ivas 
guilty,  saying:  "I  didn't  like  those  old  women." 
This  happens  in  the  middle  of  the  picture  leav- 
ing the  rest  of  the  two  hours  for  Mickey 
Mouse  and  things  like  that. 


Our  Own  Personality  Test 


(This  is  running  in  direct  opposition  to  the  article  of  the  same  general  character 
in  the  front  of  the  "Mag"  (as  we  like  to  call  it.)  My  colleagues  refused  to  let  me 
have  any  hand  in  it,  saying,  "It  is  better  if  you  take  it  out  of  books  by  Doctor 
Morgan  and  like  that."  Which  in  addition  to  being  poor  grammar  is  pretty  narrow 
minded.  So  before  I  start,  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to  all  of  you  that  I  not  only 
didn't  consult  any  psychology  books,  but  I  didn't  consult  ivith  anybody.  (Except  a 
couple  of  old  star  charts  and  a  ivitch  I  happen  to  know.) 


I  If  you  were  confronted  by  the  following 
situations,  check  the  one  that  you  would 
rather  be  in.  (That's  poorly  put,  isn't  it?) 

1.  Provided  that  you  had  the  necessary 
abilities,  would  you  rather : 

A.  Open  a  pool  room  on  a  Great  Lakes 
Tour  Boat? 

B.  Raise  carrier  pigeons  for  a  Metro- 
politan Newspaper? 

2.  If  you  were  confronted  by  an  angry 
mob  who  wanted  to  lynch  you  would 
you: 

A.  Pretend  that  you  were  one  of  the 
mob  and  call  yourself  nasty  names? 

B.  Hope  that  they  are  really  coming 
after  the  little  boy  that  lives  next 
door  whom  you  have  often  thought 
of  lynching  yourself? 

3.  If  there  were  no  similar  organizations 
in  your  community  would  you  rather 
organize : 

A.  A  club  for  near-sighted  girls? 

B.  A  training  school  for  Druids? 

C.  A  three-piece  symphony  orchestra? 

D.  A  club  for  near-sighted  Druids? 

4.  Would  you  prefer  to  hear  a  series  of 
popular  lectures  on: 

A.  The  Crimean  contribution  to  the 
world  of  Sculpture? 

B.  Modern  Sculpture  in  Crimea? 

C.  Crimean  Sculptors? 

D.  Sex? 

5.  If  you  were  in  a  waiting  room  and 
there  were  only  two  magazines  to  read 
would  you  read: 

A.  The  "Kansas  Rotarian"'  (March 
1923) ? 

B.  The  Purple  Parrot? 

(Ed.  Note:  The  Kansas  Rotarian 
ivas  not  published  during  the  pe- 
riod January  through  June  1923. 
NOW  which  one  would  you  read?) 
II     Your  Sense  of  Values 

1.  The  World  would  be  a  better  place  if 
we  all  paid  more  attention  to  the  quo- 
tation: "The  square  on  the  hypotenuse 
equals  a  right  angle."  (This  isn't  ex- 
actly the  quotation  that  we  wanted,  but 
it  has  rather  a  nice  suing  we  think.) 
This   is   enough    about  sets   of  values. 


as  any  Econ  student  can  tell  you  that 
value  is  only  something  to  do  with  un- 
satisfied desires  and  that.  We  person- 
ally think  that  this  sort  of  thing  should 
come  under  another  heading  com- 
pletely, so  ive'll  change  tack  (a  sailing 
term  meaning  change  tack). 
HI     Your  Social  Knowledge 

1.  What  is  a  boomer? 

A.  Man  who  shoots  a  cannon? 

B.  A  pair  of  drawers? 

C.  Petullum   (Latin) 

D.  Jim  Ward? 

2.  What  is  Reeb? 

A.  Racing? 

B.  A  form  of  the  verb  To  Be? 

C.  Petullum  (Grk.)? 

D.  Reej? 

3.  What  Is  a  Gam? 

A.  Something  to  play. 

B.  What  a  crook  takes  it  on  the? 

C.  A  Leg? 

D.  Something  to  Chew   (watch  it!) 

4.  What  are  Dice? 

A.  Racing? 

B.  Boxing? 

C.  A  cocktail? 

D.  Dice? 

(If  you  haven't  read  the  Personal- 
ity Quiz  in  the  front  of  the  book, 
this    won't    seem    very    funny.     On 
second    reading    it    doesn't    seem 
funny  anyway,  so  you  might  as  well 
turn  back  to  the  picture  section  and 
let  that  witch  and  I  mull  over  this 
alone.) 
After   you   are   through,   score   yourself   ac- 
cording to  the  following  thing  to  score  your- 
self by: 

80-100  —Lower  %  of  Population 

60-80  — Lower  %  of  Population 

40-60  — Lower  %  of  Population 

0-40  — Lower  %  of  Population 

Even  Lower — Lower  }g  of  Population 
(These  ratings  were  compiled  in  accordance 
with  the  tested  intelligence  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Student  Body  by  means  of  some  old  Mar- 
keting graphs  that  someone  left  in  the  office. 
The  graphs  were  untitled  but  they  went  up  and 
down  and  up  and  down.) 


THIS|^~ 

is  FRESH  FISH  AND  THISTLES  contribution  to 
those  apparently  endless  series  of  cartoons  of  the 
little  man  looking  at  things  like  ping-pong  games, 
and  flys  on  the  ceiling.  Our  particular  little  man 
is  looking  at  Nothing  At  All.  Here  however,  is 
a  chance  for  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  come 
To  The  Fore.  Draw  in  the  eyes  as  if  he  were 
looking  at  something  YOU  would  like  to  be  looking 
at.    But  Keep  It  Clean ! 
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f*  ths   «»ff,n^  incurred- 


XSB2C-1  —It's  the  Navy's  new  dive-bombing  sensation— Test  Pilot  Bill  Ward  at  the  stick 


HOW  DOES  IT  FEEL  to  dive  straight  down  from  several  "YOUR  EARS  CRACKLE  and  pop.  You  think,"  says  Bill, 

miles  up?  Bill  Ward  knows.  He's  the  test  pilot  who  put  this  "the  whole  world's  trying  to  squeeze  the  daylights  out  of 

amazing  new  Curtiss  dive  bomber  through  her  paces  for  the  you.  You  think  maybe  they  have,  if  things  go  a  little  foggy 

Navy.  That's  Bill  {left,  above)  smoking  his  (and  the  Navy  or  dark  when  you're  pulling  out  of  your  dive."  After  a  ride 

man's)  favorite  cigarette.  He'll  tell  you—  like  that,  a  Camel  tastes  mighty  welcome. 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning 
Camels  contains 

28%  LESS 
NICOTINE 


than  the  average  of  the  4  other 

largest-selling  brands  tested  — less  than 

any  of  them  —  according  to  independent 

scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself! 


BY  BURNING  25% 
SLOWER  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  4  other  largest- 
selling  brands  tested  — 
slower  than  any  of  them 
—  Camels  also  give  you 
a  smoking  plus  equal, 
on  the  average,  to 

5   EXTRA 

SMOKES 

PER  PACK! 


CAMEL 


THE  CIGARETTE  OF 
COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


A 


Test  Pilot  Bill  Ward  shares  the  Navy 

man  "s  preference  for  the  cigarette 

of  costlier  tobaccos. , .  Caw  el 

SPEAKING  of  tests,  Bill  Ward  adds:  "Those 
recent  laboratory  tests  showing  less  nicotine 
in  the  smoke  of  Camels  only  go  to  prove  what  I've 
always  found  in  my  smoking  —  Camels  are  milder 
in  lots  of  trays.  That's  what  counts  with  me." 
Light  up  a  Camel  yourself.  You'll  know  in  the 
first  few  flavorful  puffs  why,  with  men  in  the 
service". . .  with  the  millions  behind  them  . .  .  it's 
Camels.  ("Based  on  actual  sales  records  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Coast  Guard.) 


